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A good name is a valuable possession ; but, like 
all valuable possessions, a good name is not so easy 
to get as it is to lose. It costs something to acquire 
a good name; and unless a good name is guarded 
jealously, it will be lost to him who acquired it. He 
who wants to get a good name must be willing to work 
for it. He who wants to keep his good name must be 
faithful in guarding it. 


Character shows itself in the little acts of every- 
day life, even before strangers. He who talks to 
another in a loud tone of voice in a public place or 
in a public conveyance, thereby discloses his lack of 
fine sensibilities. He may say that he has nothing 
to conceal from the public, and that therefore he is 
ready to speak out before all. But every man ought 
to have much to conceal from the public, in his per- 
sonal life and in his relations to others. Unless, 
indeed, a man shrinks from ¢he full disclosure of his 
thoughts and feelings before the world, there is little 
of sacredness in his thoughts and feelings even in 
his own estimation. 


Watchfulness for opportunities of service is as im- 
portant in its way as willingness to serve when the 
opportunity presents itself. If we were always on 
the lookout to be helpful to others, along the line 





of our own especial endowments, we could create 
a large sum-total of happiness with the expenditure 
of very little energy. For the strong man passing 
by on the pavement to lift a basket up the steps, or 
to carry it a block, is a mere trifle; but to the feeble 
woman or child who has the basket in charge, it is a 
crushing burden. In many instances like this, two 
hearts might be made sunshiny for the whole morn- 
ing through such an act of thoughtful service,—the 
heart that prompts the kind deed and the heart that 
accepts it; but usually the man passes by, and never 
thinks of the service he might render. ' He has not 
in mind the woman’s feebleness and his own strength. 
He is not on the lookout for opportunities of being 
serviceable. He has not cultivated the habit of help- 
fulness along those lines in which he is especially 
endowed. If we were more watchful for openings to 
service, we should render more service as we go on in 
life, and we should be glad we had done so. 


Every one must select his own ideals or standards 
in life; but in so selecting he must not forget that 
there is an ideal for ideals, a standard for standards. 
A Christian has no right to decide to take another 
Christian as his model because that other Christian 
is lax in some of his practices. Because a man is 
worthy of being held up as a model in some things, it 
does not make him worthy of being held up as a model 
in all things. His right-doing cannot make any 
wrong-doing of his right. “That man suits me 
exactly,” says one; “ he is so good, and he does this 
and that,—which some others are a little too good to 
do,—and that is just what I want.” But has a Chris- 
tian a right to decide, first that he wants to be lax 
in some things, and then to accept, as his ideal or 
model in life, another who is just so far lax? That 
only is a rightful and lawful ideal to any one, which 
demands his upward striving to reach it. But care- 
lessness, laxity, defection, demands no striving. 
Human nature gravitates that way, unaided. Our 
human ideals must be Christ-ward, and not world- 
ward,—pinnacles to climb up to, not chasms to fall 
into. He whois willing to take another as his model, 
because of that other’s shortcomings, will be sure to 
come short of his model in everything—but the 
shortcomings. 


Naturalness of manner is a charm in a public 
speaker, in a writer for the press, or in a social enter- 
tainer. The man who can gracefully be himself as 
he addresses an audience, or as he writes out his 
thoughts for the public eye, or the woman who can 
be herself in gracefulness as she greets a caller in her 
own parlor or as she enters another’s parlor, has 
added power in his or hersphere. Naturalness would 
seem to be a charm of easy attainment by any person 
of right spirit and of ordinary ability ; but, asa mat- 
ter of fact, naturalness is a grace of very difficult 
attainment, and it is wellnigh always a result of care- 
ful training. A person unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing, who stands up before an audience to address it, 
finds his attention drawn away from his subject of 
| speech in a dozen different directions. It is only as 
he trains himself to exclusive attention to his one 
duty of the hour, that he is able to be natural in 
doing his one duty of the hour. 


It is the same with 











a writer for the press. His ability to write naturally 


is a result of careful and prolonged training. Awk- 
wardness of manner in company is an obvious indica- 
tion of unfamiliarity with social life. So fully is this 
truth recognized, that there are professional trainérs, 
in all our large cities, who advertise themselves as 
instructors in the art of entering and leaving a room 
gracefully, and in using one’s hands as if they be- 
longed to the owner. Even cultivated ladies who 
are to be presented to a sovereign are accustomed te 
take special lessons in advance from some one who 
can show them how to appear gracefully natural in 
the new sphere they are to enter. It is a mistake to 
supfiose that. naturalness “ comes naturally” to any 
person in the presence of others. Training is essen 
tial to its possession in every case. This is a truth 
to be borne in mind when we see that one speaks or 
writes or moves naturally, or when we would our- 
selves be natural in any one of these directions. 





THE DEEPER REASONS FOR FAITH. 


Intelligent Christian belief ‘has many grounds, 
the relative importance of which will be differently 
estimated by Christians of different training and expe- 
rience. Those who have, as it were, grown into the 
Christian life, yielding ready consent to its truths 
because their souls were drawn to them by their 
inherent attractiveness, will allege very different 
reasons for their faith from those which would be 
appealed to by one who had come to Christ after a 
long struggle with intellectual doubts, and whose 
adherence to Christianity began only after long study 
of the historic questions connected with our religion, 
Both would, indeed, have the same faith, but they 
would have approached it from different directions, 
and they would give widely varying accounts of the 
experiences which had brought them on their way to it, 

It is certainly not necessary, then, nor is it even 
possible, that all Christians should lay the same 
emphasis upon any given reason for their faith. 
Such a difference does not necessarily imply that 
faith is less genuine or intelligent in one case than 
in another, but it may well indicate a different 
degree of spiritual discernment and culture. It will 
be useful, in this connection, to recall the way in 
which Jesus spoke of faith and its grounds, in order 
to see what were those reasons which he considered 
the deepest. 

Our Lord made a distinction between visible and 
invisible, or outward and inward, grounds of faith. 
Thomas had demanded tangible evidence before he 
would believe. Jesus made this the occasion of lay- 
ing down a great general truth: “ Because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” The way in 
which he spoke of his miracles exhibits the same 
distinction. He called upon men to believe in him 
because of what he said and was. The truth which 
he brought to men, the life which he lived among 
them, and the spirit which he everywhere breathed, 
were forces adapted to quicken faith in those who 
had any aptitude for a spiritual religion. But he 


tells men that, if they are not susceptible to these 
incentives to faith, they are to believe “for the very 
Jesus regarded it as a mark of spiritual 
degeneracy in his age that the people could be moved 


works’ sake.” 





towards faith by no proof but miracles, “Except ya 















































































see signs and wonders,” he said, “ ye will not believe;” 
and for this temper he characterized his generation 
as “evil and adulterous.” 

What is the meaning of these statements? It is 
that a heart to which outward evidences alone can 
80 appeal as to move it to religious faith, is one 
that is lacking in moral eonviction and spiritual 
perception; that the truth, beauty, and goodness 
which are in Christ have in themselves a power to 
win the heart which is susceptible to them, far sur- 
passing any outward signs by which they may authen- 
ticate themselves. Do not these expressions of Jesus 
indicate that the deepest and truest reasons for faith 
in himself are those which spring from the heart’s 
own sense of its spiritual needs, and from its discern- 
ment of Christ as perfectly meeting and satisfying 
those needs ? 

It is sometimes said that Christ depreciated his 
own miracles, and treated them only as necessary 
accommodations to the evil and spiritually blinded 
generation to whom he came. It may be that he 
would not have wrought miracles if men had been 
spiritually minded enough to believe in his super- 
natural character and divine mission without them ; 
but, men being what they were, a certain use of 
miraculous power became a necessity. It would be 
more correct to say that Jesus deprecated the moral 
hardness and insusceptibility of men which could be 
touched by no evidence except such as appealed to 
the senses, than to say that Jesus lightly esteemed 
his miracles. He lamented the condition of those 
upon whose souls his truth took no hold, whose hearts 
were kindled into no glad responsiveness by his love, 
and who saw in his life of self-sacrificing helpfulness 
no attractiveness or divineness. 

Men were won to genuine faith by miracles and 
other outward evidences. But in order to develop a 
profound Christian life and experience, they must 
have advanced, at length, beyond the stage where 
“signs and wonders ” held the chief place in the soul 
as grounds of faith, and must have found in Christ 
that satisfaction of the soul’s inmost needs which is 
@n essential condition of the most vital religious faith. 

_ The principle which Jesus lays down regarding the 
blessedness of those who believe without seeing may 
be properly applied to a wider range of reasons for 
faith than the use of miracles suggests. There is a 
series of historical or “ external ” evidences for Chris- 
tianity to which the miracles of Jesus belongs. It 
consists in reasons drawn from early literature and 
from the New Testament itself to support the historic 
character and credibility of the four Gospels. In 
this course of argument would be embraced the evi- 
dence that the picture given us in the New Testa- 
ment of the person and deeds of Jesus Christ is a 
correct one. Certainly such arguments are of great 
importance. If Christianity could not establish itself 
before the minds of men as a religion of historic fact, 
it would have no such claims to men’s acceptance as 
it has. For those who have not been instructed in 
Christian doctrine, and for those whose tendencies to 
doubt make it needful, recourse must be had, in a 
purely historic spirit, to questions of evidence and 
fact. At the same time it remains true that the 
Christian faith of the world has, in the main, never 
been formed or fostered upon these arguments and 
proofs. Scholars have occupied themselves with 
these; but the great mass of the Christian world has 
never been familiar with them, and it is doubtful if 
there are many who would refer to any of these evi- 
dences as the motives which led them to faith in 
Christ, or as the reasons upon which their present 
faith chiefly rests. They have been aids to the faith 


fication of the fact? Does it indicate, as some idlivea,' 
that faith is unintelligent and irrational ? 

It rather indicates that there is a capacity for reli- 
gious faith in the nature of man, that there are wants 
and longings in the soul which Christ meets and satis- 
fies. The strongest faith of the Christian world is 
not that which rests chiefly upon arguments, however 
important or valid, but that which rests upon the 
consciousness of spiritual needs and the conscious 
satisfaction of those needs by the truths and person 
of Jesus Christ. Here is the greater blessing of those 
who believe, though not having seen. Their faith 
does not spring from external reasons, nor rest chiefly 
upon them, however much it may be aided by them ; 
it springs from an intuitive perception of the beauty, 
power, and divineness of the teaching, character, and 
work of Jesus. The ineradicable longings of the soul 
are met. To the heart that cries in its yearning after 
God, “Shew us the Father,” there comes a clear and 
satisfying voice from the Revealer of God, “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

So far from indicating that such Christian faith is 
irrational or unintelligent, this fact rather indicates 
that the native religious needs out of which faith 
springs, when a satisfying object is presented to meet 
those needs, are constitutional in man’s moral and 
rational nature, and that unbelief, rather than belief, 
is the abnormal and irrational state of the soul. Jesus 
clearly implied in his teaching that those who are 
readily receptive of God’s self-revelation in himself, 
without demanding signs and wonders, show a moral 
and spiritual superiority over those who cannot believe 
without outward proofs. It is surely a concession to 
the superficial view of belief which Jesus depreciated, 
to suppose that the Christian faith of the world is 
dependent upon some disputed point of external evi- 
dence. That point may be important, and even form 
an element in the defense of historical Christianity ; 
but the Christian religion has a far more powerful 
hold upon mankind than any mere array of outward 
evidences can give it. It is rooted deep in the con- 
scious weakness and sinfulness of mankind, and in 
men’s conscious need of the knowledge and mercy of 
God. Its great hold upon the human heart is in the 
fact that it supplies this knowledge and assures and 
manifests this mercy. In this sphere are found the 
deepest grounds for faith, which, while in no way 
diminishing the value of other reasons, do underlie 
all other reasons, and impart to them a convincing 
value which they could not otherwise possess. 

Christian faith will always have its chief vitality 
and power in the sphere of the spirit. Christians 
have always believed, and“ always will believe, in 
Christ and his gospel chiefly because that truth 
“finds” them, to use Coleridge’s phrase, Skeptics 
will continue to mock at such a reason for faith, and 
certain Christians, of the type of Thomas, will depre- 
ciate it as an inadequate basis for faith, and will 
declare that, unless they can ascertain the original 
documents that have entered into our Gospels, or con- 
struct a definition of the person of Christ, they can- 
not believe. Meantime the Christian world will go 
on believing, because the gospel brings to it what it 
knows it needs and lacks; and faith will grow stronger 
through the experiences of life, and the sweet and satis- 
fying sense that Jesus Christ proves himself to be the 
wisdom and power of God to every one that believes. 

Most persons have souls adapted to the enjoyment 
of music. But one might say, I shall not believe 
that there is power or beauty in what men call 
music until I[- analyze all the sounds, calculate their 


“Yet, Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 
To the meek and the lowly and penitent Here; 
And the voice of thy love is the same, even now, 
As at Bethany’s tomb or on Olivet’s brow. 


“Oh, the outward hath gone !—but, in glory and power, 
The Spirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


God’s providences are at work in behalf of those who 
would fain shut themselves away from God, and in 
places where God is not generally recognized as near at 
hand. “ Whither shall I go from thy spirit?” asks the 
Psalmist, “or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make 
my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” This is a truth that it is not 
easy to grasp. Even the inspired Psalmist who states it 
declares, “‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it 
is high, I cannot attain unto it.” And many a man 
since the Psalmist’s day has found himself similarly 
staggered by it. A Canada correspondent who has found 
a difficulty in accepting this truth, writes: 

In preparing my Sunday-school lesson for May 19, I adopted 
your note on the words “There shall meet you a man,”’— 
“They are all providential. They are in God’s plan.” Some- 
times a life-long friendship will result from meeting. a person, 
perhaps. at the seaside, which has been an unmixed blessing, 
etc. That view of the question seemed to harmonize all right 
with—shall I say the text ?—‘“‘ They are all providential.” It 
then occurred to me that a similar meeting, elsewhere, say at 
the theater or the ball-room, has been an untold curse. This 
is not far fetched, but is of frequent occurrence. How will this 
agree with our universal affirmative proposition, “They are 
all providential”’? At that point in the lesson I thought I 
ought to stop, and qualify the statement; for it is awkward to 
be caught in the class in a snare of my own making. 

Of course, God’s providences are operative in the 
theater and in the ball-room, in the drinking-saloon, the 
gambling-house, and the brothel. If, for example, a 
country minister were to visit a city theater to enjoy its 
attractions all by himself, and were to meet there most 
unexpectedly one of his elders or deacons, he might 
truthfully say that it was providential—and so might 
the deacon or elder. If a young man visiting one of 
those places were to find himself in unpleasant notoriety, 
through being drawn into seeming complicity with. evil- 
doers beyond his intention, he might well say that it 
was providential. So, again, if two persons meeting in 
such a place were helped into a higher Christian. life 
through the results of that meeting, they certainly might 
feel that their meeting was providential. If, indeed, a 
man seeks evil persistently, and thereby perverts his 
blessings into a curse, he is working against God’s 
providences, whether he be in a theater or in a church. 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, keeping watch 
upon the evil and the good,” and the love of God is in 
every place seeking to lead men away from the evil toward 
the good. It is all providential. Our Canadian cor- 
respondent need not have feared to teach this truth to 
his Sunday-school class; nor need any believer be afraid 
to recognize it as the truth. 


What the Bible has been supposed to declare, in a 
given matter, is one thing; but what the Bible really 
does declare, in that matter, may be a very different thing. 
Yet there are many who seem to suppose that an attempt 
to throw new lightion the Bible text and its teachings is 
an attempt to discredit the truth by discrediting the old- 
time view of that truth. Peculiarly is this the case in 
connection with questions of chronology, and of the use 
of numerical figures in the Bible. A century ago it was 
supposed that the age of the world was specifically dis- 
closed in the Bible narrative, and that the six days of 
creation were six solar days; andsthere are those who 
still hold to this view. But, on the other hand, there are 





rate of vibration, and understand their relations and 
harmony. This may be very useful, but the world 





of many; but their service to faith might generally 
be more fitly compared to the service which the scaf- 
folding renders to a house, than to that which the 
foundation renders to it. They may have aided most 
usefully in the formation and development of faith, 
as the scaffold aids in the erection of a building ; but 
they rarely, if ever, become the chief supports on 
which the religious trust and hope of the soul con- 
sciously rest. Why is this so, and what is the justi- 


| of this analysis and theory. Music, somehow, has its 
| seat in the soul of man, in the make of the universe ; 
nay, in the bosom of God. So also, and much more, 
has Christianity, 
“Then what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 
Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer! 





| will continue to attend and enjoy concerts irrespective | 


reverent and eminent Christian scholars who insist. that 
the six “ days ” of creation were six periods of indefinite 
length, and that the genealogical Bible lists by which 
the world’s history has been computed are not designed 
as complete lists, but only as outlines, with unknewn 
gaps between the points noted. The question at issue 
between these two classes of scholars is not, Is the Bible 
| true? but itis What does the Bible mean by its state- 
ments in this field? A recent inqufrer on this subject 
was told in these columns that the whole subject is in 
the dark, and that it seems to have been providentially 
left so, for a wise purpose, Thereupon a Pennsylvania 
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reader is disturbed over this tendency on the Editor’s 
part “to encourage skepticism,” and he says: 

I have so high an estimate of your Notes on Open Letters, 
that I am for once surprised, and take the liberty to dissent 
from your reply in your paper of May 18 to a correspondent in 
Washington Territory, who asks, “ How are we to understand 
the ages of those who lived prior to the flood, when they reached 
from five hundred to nearly a thousand years of age?” In the 
first place, you deny that you have better opportunities and 
references, and, secondly, tend to encourage skepticism by say- 
ing you ‘“‘ know nothing. on this subject,” and it was “ divinely 
purposed.” It appears to me that your correspondent could 
have been better answered by the commentary which is given 
on Genesis 5 : 3, etc., in Bush’s “ Notes on Genesis” (Vol. I., 
p. 111); namely, “ that the process of peopling the earth 
required at first a greater longevity in the human race,’ and 
also “for the advancement into higher civilization and refine- 
ment, the first generations having no past experience to look 
back upon. Hence God appointed to the antediluvians many 
centuries of existence, that they might discover, follow up, and 
lay the foundations of knowledge for all future ages.” 

Skepticism is more likely to be promoted by insisting 
that what Professor Bush, or some other former com- 
mentator, said concerning Bible statements, is unfail- 
ingly true, than by admitting that there is much in this 
line which is not clear, and which is not likely to be so. 
The more we know of Oriental modes of speech, the surer 
we are that numbers, even as applied to the age of men, 
are often used symbolically, and the more reason we 
have for supposing that the ages given in the Bible text 
to the antediluvians may have been thus employed. And 
if we find that the Bible language was not intended to 
convey to our minds the idea, on such a point, which 
our fathers held, a reverent regard to God’s word ought 
to make us ready to accept the new view of the mean- 
ings which is disclosed by later investigation, even 
though it should be seen that Professor Bush had given 
a reasonable explanation of a state of things that did not 
exist. It is better to find out that we have been mis- 
taken in supposing that the Bible made a specific dis- 
closure concerning the world’s chronology, than it is to 
adhere persistently to an old error of opinion in order 
to seem consistent against skeptics and scoffers. 


There are single words in the Bible text which have 
been for centuries a pivot of denominational difference, 
because of differences of opinion in their interpretation. 
In some cases the question is as to the meaning of the 
word itself, and in other cases it is as to the proper mode 
of its interpretation. One of these pivotal words is the 
Greek word “ estin,” translated “is” in the n@rrative of 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper: “This is my body.” 
There is in this instance no question as to the precise 
meaning of the Greek word itself; for it is admitted by 
all scholars that it is properly translated “is.” But on 
the question whether the word is to be interpreted in its 
literal sense, or as used symbolically, the Christian 
Church is divided. Among Protestant Christians, the 
Lutherans hold that the word is to be interpreted liter- 
ally; while other Protestant bodies generally hold that 
it is employed in a figurative sense. The difference of 
interpretation just here involves, or results in, wide dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the ordinance which was 
instituted by our Lord on the night of his betrayal. 
These differences must be recognized in any fair presen- 
tation of the facts in the case. A failure to recognize 
them in connection with the treatment of the recent 
Jesson on The Lord’s Supper in the pages of The Sunday 
School Times, has given pain to some of its readers, and 
calls for notice accordingly. Inhis Critical Notes, Presi- 
dent Dwight speaking of the term “This is my body,” 
said: “The word ‘is’ is equivalent to ‘represents,’ or 
‘symbolizes.’ This comment it is which is quite 
naturally taken exception to by Lutheran clergymen 
generally. A Pennsylvania clergyman, among those who 
protest against this statement, says: 

The cool and quiet dogmatism of Dr. Dwight, without com- 
ment, in a paper like yours, which is u-ually so anti-dogmatic, 
would be peculiarly exasperating to all the warmer-blooded 
Lutherans. In Dr. McLaren, or any of the others, such em- 
phatic exception would not be taken; but Dr. Dwight writes 
as an exegete. To him the paper confides the scientific, schol- 
arly, theological aspects in so far as they are matters of exegesis. 
Moreover, there is no counterbalance to Dr. Dwight in your 
pages. Excepting one sentence from Dr, Godet, the lesson-help 
writers apparently take it as a matter of course that “ This is 
my body ” signifies “‘ This represents my body;” that “is” is 
equivalent to “ represents” or “ symbolizes,” as a matter which 
no respectable scholarship in the world disputes. There is not 
even a hint that this is the one point to which—above all others 
—the whole united Lutheran Church would take emphatic 
exception. Further, insuch—to the Lutheran Church—smaller 
and unessential external matters, as to whether much or little 
water shall be used in baptism, or as to mere questions of 





informing its readers in a foot-note beneath the disputed state- 
ment, that there are some Christians in the world who hold 
different views from those of the writer. Here, there being no 
intimation that there is any other teaching worth noticing, on 
the subject, different from Dr. Dwight’s, although between 
twenty and forty million Lutherans in the world are taught 
‘uat a different belief is one of their most priceless possessions. 
I am sure that the conclusion will widely be drawn, by such 
Lutherans as have studied those pages, that The Sunday School 
Times has not been fair to Lutherans, 

It is true that, in accordance with the custom of The 
Sunday School Times, there should have been an edi- 
torial foot-note, calling attention to the fact that Presi- 
dent Dwight’s rendering of the word was the expression 
of a personal opinion as to its fitting interpretation, 
rather than a statement of its exact critical meaning, 
and that at this point Lutherans generally would be at 
variance with him. Such a note would have been given, 
had the point in question been in the mind of the Editor 
at the time of the preparation of the lesson-helps, and 
he regrets its omission. One of the editorial staff of 
The Sunday School Times is a Lutheran clergyman; 
but he was absent from the office when the lesson in 
question was under consideration. Had he been present, 
the necessity of the foot-note would have been recognized. 








“HE IS RISEN.” 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


“The Lord is risen! ”? the watching angels say. 

Send the glad news through all the grieving earth, 
And bid her greet his resurrection day 

With sweeter songs than those which hailed his birth. 


“The Lord is risen!’”’? His piercéd hands behold,— 
The wounded side, the nail-prints in his feet! 
From death, through grief and agonies untold, 
He comes, all loving, longing souls to meet. 


“The Lord is risen!’’ Ever the message rings 
Where aching hearts their lonely vigils keep; 

For still the angels sit, with shining wings, 
Beside the graves where his beloved sleep. 


New London, Conn, 





THE SOURCES OF THE JOY OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. T. W. FOWLE. 


There is nothing more marked or certain in the life of 
Christ than his self-restraint ; the power, that is, of con- 
trolling his emotions, so that they carried him along the 
path wherein he purposed to walk, and did not, as is so 
often the case with frail mortals, interfere with outward 
duty or inward perfection of spirit. This is specially 
noteworthy on. the occasion of those two outbursts of 
emotion which we denominate the agony and the ecstasy. 
We propose now to consider the words which followed 
the latter of these two events, to note how they gave 
brief and clear expression to the feelings by which he 
was moved, and how in them he betrays the sources of 
his own—and therefore of all true human—joy, to those 
who have ears to hear the thoughts that lie beneath the 
recorded words of Christ. 

I use the word “betray” advisedly, for our Lord 
nowhere expounds to us his inner feelings; there is 
nothing in his history that can be with any propriety 
termed autobiographical. To write one’s own life is a 
perilous task at best,on which many great souls have 
embarked, and not seldom have made great shipwreck 
of themselves. For men cannot be trusted when they 
speak of their inner selves, their motives, struggles, 
‘objects, victories. They know at once too much and too 
little about the subject in comparison with their readers. 
We feel that here, if nowhere else, egoism is irrepressi- 
ble; nay, the life of most perfect self-sacrifice becomes 
egoistic when related by itself. Hence there comes a 
critical attitude, very fatal to the sympathy by which 
alone biography can be made morally helpful. There 
are always drawbacks to the influence that character 
exercises upon us, when the character itself is telling us 
about itself. And it is one of the thousand tokens of 
divine uniqueness that the sayings of Christ (compare, 
for instance, St. Paul) are free from this necessary human 
limitation. 

The passage which relates the sources of the joy of 
Christ is as follows: ‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced in 
spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: 
even so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight. All 
things are delivered to me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who the 





church polMy, your paper has been in the habit of carefully 


reveal him.” . Now, can any one fail to notice in these 
words about himself an entire absence of that intrusive 
self-consciousness in which self figures both as agent and 
as object? Here God is the agent and (see next verse) 
man is the object of his works and mission. He does 
not think of himself absolutely, as of a thing apart, but 
strictly in relation to God and man. Hence we listen 
as to a voice that could not mislead us if it would; the 
elements out of which misleading and misunderstanding 
arise are not present. His words do not sound as though 
addressed to us, but, like the highest poetry, are over- 
heard, as spoken in prayer to God. Prayer has the 
advantage both of soliloquy and conversation. There is 
no temptation to act or play a part; there is every 
inducement to do our best. The words of Christ are not 
so much mere words the meaning of which we are to 
make out, as facts the nature of which we are to dis- 
cover; they are not the reasoning whereby Newton or 
Darwin expounds gravitation or evolution ; rather, they 
resemble gravitation and evolution themselves. That is, 
they are facts and laws in the spiritual universe, opera- 
tions and phenomena that display to inquiring minds (in 
this instance) the sources whence flow the rivers of joy 
in the heart of mankind. 

What then arethey? We answer, discovery or knowl- 
edge as expressing the joy of the intellect, and steward- 
ship or responsibility as expressing the joy of self- 
conscious power. 

1. Our Lord, in the first place, expresses gratitude to 
the Father because there had been revealed to his mind 
one of those great truths which are landmarks forever 
in the flowing tide of human discovery, invention, and 
moral attainment. Up to this moment we may conjec- 
ture there had been present to him the possibility that 
he might convert the nation itself,—its leaders, its talent, 
its numbers, all that was best and strongest init. Cer- 
tainly to accomplish this by wrong means formed the 
essence of two at least of the three temptations in the 
desert; and there were occasions, such as the event on 
Palm Sunday, when to become king of the Jews by open 
outward triumph did not appear impossible to every one 
save himself. But this return of the seventy with their 
simple tidings of doing good marks the precise moment 
when the method of God’s working in the world of grace 
and of spirit becomes once for all apparent. The words 
of gratitude mark his appreciation, his recognition, his 
acquiescence, the joyful alacrity with which he hastens 
to conduct his work on the lines prescribed by the 
Father’s will. It is by such agents as these, and by such 
works as theirs, that the kingdom of heaven is to be 
established upon earth. If at his departure a few hun- 
dred “ babes,” in learning, station, and character, shall 
have caught the meaning of his work, and be filled with 
the idea of carrying it forward to generations yet to come, 
this was enough for him; for it was the law of spiritual 
progress, the essence of true religion as prescribed by 
God. Surely no greater or more far-reaching discovery 
was ever made by the intelligence of man. Surely, one 
might add, it can nowhere be better understood than by 
those who have to teach little children in the classes of 
a Sunday-school. 

This, then, is the joy of discovery, than which no 
greater or purer or more truly natural source of intellec- 
tual joy can be imagined. Men suddenly discern, espe- 
cially in the domain of natural science, truths hitherto 
unknown to us, and now recognized as something higher 
than, and different from, anything we could have sup- 
posed possible. They are filled, in consequence, with a 
supreme gladness. The new truth will revolutionize 
science, direct the course of civilization, improve char- 
acter, promote happiness. And all this adds a noble 
certainty to the man’s own life; he has received an im- 
pression and a bias which will direct all his future 
intellectual efforts in one fixed course; he knows what 
he can do, and that he can do it well and fruitfully. 
What joy is here! And it is the joy of Christ at this 
crisis of his history. He recognized in wiiat was going 
on the presence of powers and truths that were in the 
distant future to revolutionize human life; he saw also 
that which was to guide all his own conduct along the 
path of hard—and yet easy, because ascertained—duty. 
It brought the cross nearer to him, but made it easier to 
endure. His soul was equipped with all the resources 
necessary for such a life and mission as his; and so he 
could say, “‘ All things are delivered unto me.” 

Three essential characteristics of this joy of Christ are 
here to be noted. First, he received the truth, not as 
his own discovery, but as a revelation from the Father. 
Of the two sides of the same shield, he preferred to gaze 
upon the divine, on which is written revealing love, 
rather than upon the human, on which is written dis- 
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cerning genius. And we will make bold to affirm that, 
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even in the case of those who try hard to be content with 
the discovery of bare facts, the joy they experience is 
always at root a tribute to God, towards whom, in their 
own despite, it is always trying to soar, like a caged bird 
whose home is in the heavens, though too often by the 
limitation of the human intellect chained down to earth. 
To discern the workings of will and character is always 
a finer thing than to trace the operations of law and the 
sequences of force; and it is the revelation of a supreme 
will that gives to discovery its spiritual validity. It 
carries with it the consciousness of a Divine mind in- 
spiring us; of a wisdom greater than, yet not other than, 
our own; of a nearness to God, as when mind under- 
stands mind, and souls are drawn close together in con- 
sequence. It is for want of this that men are tempted to 
deify nature, and ascribe to “her” a kind of religious 
potency and character. But the incurable defect of this 
is that it stops short of personal guidance and moral 
influence. We may feel grateful to nature, but we can 
hardly, in these days at least, pour forth our thanks in 
the language of matured reason, But then it is in the 
ecstasy of gratitude that joy culminates, attaining its 
highest level of pure inward emotion and of outward 
beauty of expression. We have, in truth, much to thank 
Jesus Christ for, and not least for having been himself 
thankful for our sakes. 

. Becondly, the joy of Christ was evidently caused in 
part by his recognition of the dignity of little things, 
the power of small causes, It is hardly fanciful to 
parallel the Darwinian discovery of the use of little 
things in making the earth with the Christian discovery 
of the use of “babes” in making heaven. Anything 
that rebukes the vanity of “great” men, or the tendency 
to explain things by dramatic catastrophe, or the re- 
liance on sudden changes, or indifference to small mat- 
ters, or neglect of large masses of “common” people; 
anything, in short, that vindicates humanity against 
imposing personalities, and nature against distracting 
phenomena,—comes upon the mind with a shock of wel- 
come surprise. Yes, religion, like science, tends ever to 
be democratic. 

Thirdly, Christ experienced the joy of discovering 
that his work was to be a personal one,—the influence 
of soul upon soul. Great men, Mr. Darwin among them, 
have at times lamented that their work did not affect 
‘any one personally,—that it seemed to do no good, prac- 
tically, to any separate human being. But this brings 
‘is to our second subject,—the sense of stewardship or 
responsibility in the exercise of power. 

*- 2. “All things are delivered unto me of my Father.” 
No stronger or more deliberate assertion of power has 
ever been uttered by human lips than this, compared to 
which the utterances of, say, a Napoleon, or a Victor 
‘Hugo, are but the weakness of an unrestrained egotism. 
And yet such expressions are natural, such feelings in- 
evitable, in the case of all powerful souls. The man 
who has discovered, like the man who has conquered, 
must of necessity feel that he is in possession of terri- 
‘tories which can only be reached by following him, or 
by using the instruments he has forged. Power, there- 
fore, is the appropriation to one’s self of the forces or 
methods of God. But then this by no means of itself leads 
to a right state of mind; rather, as we all know, it is very 
often selfish, purely human, nay, even demonic. All 
depends upon whether we regard the result of our tri- 
umphs as owners or as stewards; hence the emphatic 
words “‘of my Father.” Indeed, there is no truth more 
characteristic of Christ’s teaching than this of steward- 
ship, and of the consequent joy of being trusted by God 
and working in his service. Almost every parable is 
constructed upon this basis, and brings out some aspect 
of the great central truth. Upon the present occasion, 
he gathered from what was going on, not that he had great 
powers and a splendid career before him, but that he had 
' been entrusted with the care of heavenly treasures, that 
he was found worthy of the Father to save the world, and 
that not merely the Saviour of the world, or the world 
when saved, but also the Creator himself, would have 
cause to rejoice. Once more the humble experiences of 
the Sunday-school will best illustrate the sources of the 
joy of Christ; for it is a double gratification to teachers 
of childhood if the hearts, not only of the pupils, but 
also of parents, are made glad by the work they have done. 





But the difference between stewardship and ownership 
is too old and well known to require further elucida- | 
tion here. Suffice it to say that stewardship brings with | 
it the joy of being trusted, the relief of not being re- | 
sponsible for results if we have done our best, the sense | 
of protection from God,—of being an object of interest | 
tohim. Ownership brings with it at best the bare hap- | 
piness which comes of having, but which, as often as not, | 
is mere downright anxiety and trouble. Murk, there- | 








fore, what follows, and how our Lord cuts, as it were, 
the matter short. — 

“ And he turned him unto his disciples, and said pri- 
vately.” Yes, every gesture of his is of importance; 
and it seems as though he would turn to those for whose 
sake all this was being transacted, all this power was 
conferred, and find in them, their experiences, their 
companionship, the completion of his inward satisfaction 
of spirit. In religion, the blessedness conferred does not 
consist of natura] things devised for our use, nor even of 
knowledge expounded for our instruction, but in the 
play of spirit upon spirit, so that the good done seems to 
be a part of ourselves, a seed from one soul deposited in 
another, a union so close as to suggest the parental tie 
as in St. Paul’s words of overpowering tenderness: “My 
little children!” Even so is it with children in Sunday- 
school, They see Jesus at work. They catch the inspi- 
ration of his life, the meaning of his words. They have 
the map of the heavenly world unrolled before them, its 
laws expounded, its history related. This blessedness is 
theirs, but the joy of conferring it belongs, as of old 
to Christ, so now to Christian teachers, who can with 
all due humility (that comes of the sense of stewardship) 
repeat his words, “ Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see,” 

Let us sum up the main results of what has been said. 
First, our Lord has revealed to mankind the true sources 
of spiritual joy, and has put us on the way of realizing 
them by his own character and actions. Second, we can 
test the value and the truth of his revelation by appeal- 
ing to the testimony both of our own consciousness, and 
of human experience in general. We know of our own 
selves that joy is what Christ said it was. 

And thus finally we light upon one of those proofs of 
the truth of Christianity that are accumulating daily 
before our eyes,—those which turn upon the revelation 
of Christ himself. Once more he is seen to be essentially 
and profoundly right. He holds the key to the mys- 
teries of human life and nature. He is in exact analogy 
with the highest moral and spifitual truths that men 
have gathered from nature; and therefore we can 
accept himself and his teaching as a revelation of 
and from God. 

And this is the kind of proof that the age desires and 
stands in need of. Proofs from criticism, history, mira- 
cles, evidence, have their abiding: value, but’ they fall: 
short in one vital particular of those derived from Christ 
himself; that is, from his fulfilment of all that can be 
called perfect in moralsandin man. The former enable 
or permit us to believe in Christianity, if we like; the 
latter compel us to believe, whether we like it or not. 


Islip Rectory, Oxford, England, 





THE RESURRECTION BODY THE MARVEL 
OF THE FUTURE. 
BY THE REV. J. M. McNULTY, D.D. 


The possibilities of the Saviour’s resurrection as related 
to ours are as intensely interesting as that resurrection 
itself. There is mystery in both, but there is more mys- 
tery in the former than the latter. If Jesus was divine, 
why should he not be able to summon back his dead 
body from the grave? That my body, associated with 
no divinity, should come back from the dust and dark- 
ness of the tomb,—that is the marvel. That heathen 
minds should repudiate such a possibility, we do not 
wonder. It is an essentially Christian doctrine, and a 
most essential part of Christianity. But though we can- 
not explain the philosophy of it, we rejoice in it none 
the less as a glorious truth. 

Napoleon ‘at St. Helena was wont to speculate upon 
this great theme; and while expressing his wish to be 
burned rather than buried after his death, he said very 
truly, that, as for the resurrection, that was a miracle, at 
any rate, and it would be as easy for the Almighty to 
accomplish it in the case of burning as burial. The 
divinely revealed truth, that “this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality,” must be taken hold of by simple faith. The 
burning bush in the desert was unconsumed because God 
was in it, and it therefore assures us that no power can 
destroy anything in which God dwells. Our bodies then, 
as well as our spirits, both “ temples of the Holy Ghost ” 


| in consequence of redemption, are safe. 


The “life” of the body after death, as well as the 
“immortality ” of the soul, “‘ have been brought to light 
by Jesus Christ; ” and the great apostle’s sublime argu- 
ment for perfected immortality only culminates when, 
having made the declaration just quoted, he triumphantly 
add:, ‘‘ Then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory |” 





The quietest spots to-day on this footstool are its grave- 
yards. A solemn hush falls instinctively on the spirits 
of the treaders there. But it shall not always be so. 
The populous rush shall one day cease in the great city, 
but in sequestered cemetery avenues it shall only then 
begin, while the air is resounding with divine trum- 
pet calls, 

The burial-place is ‘God's acre” in the tenderest 
sense, over which he keeps perpetual watch and ward ; 
for there “he giveth his beloved sleep.” We rightly 
call it the “ cemetery,” for that word means “ the sleep- 
ing-place,”—a Christian name, implying that “the 
morning” of resurrection ‘“‘ cometh.” 

To the Christian, the most beautiful and joyous part 
of this resurrection idea is, that our bodies are to be 
“ made like unto Christ’s glorious body.” “As we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the 
image ‘of the heavenly.” The appearance and attributes 
of our risen bodies shall be Christ-like. Paul enumerates 
several steps of the sublime process (1 Cor. 15 : 42-44). 
The whole passage assumes that the future spirit shall 
have a future body; and it asserts that that body shall 
be unlike, and superior to, the present ,one,—identical 
in features, but sublimated in quality and attributes, 

Look a moment at his points: 

“Sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” 
Subject now, as it is, to change and waste, to disease and 
disaster,—all that possibility shell be eliminated. Death, 
the crowning point of corruption, shall have no more 
power; but immortality shall bathe the brow with the 
dew of perpetual youth, 

“Sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory.” This is 
something physical, something other than moral glory. 
That we shall have; but, as relating to the body, it shall 
be something similar, doubtless, to “the shining of Moses’ 
face” when he came down from the Mount,—“ like unto 
Christ’s glorious body.” Something of that appearance 
which dazzled the eyes of the disciples in the trans- 
figuration scene; the crowned splendor seen by Stephen 
in the hour of his martyrdom; the gleaming above the 
brightness of the sun, which staggered Paul near the 
gate of Damascus; the glowing feet, like fine brass burn- 
ing in a furnace, which John saw,—my resurrection 
body shall be something like that; like “the shining 
garments” of the two angels who appeared to the women 
at.the sepulcher.. Ka sancti 

‘‘Sown in weakness, but raised in power.” The weak- 
ness engendered by sin, and that which comes from 
earthly limitations,—how it perpetually prevails over us 
here! the sicknesses and sorrows, “the thousand ills 
that flesh is heir to.” But when that resurrection body 
is mine, infirmity and frailty shall end. It may not 
mean the enormous physical strength of Samson or Her- 
cules, but an agility and endurance unwearying,—a per- 
petual endowment of youthful vigor like unto the angels, 
with never a whisper of fatigue or lassitude in running 
the errands of the King eternal. 

“A spiritual body.” Endowed with the attributes 
of spirit to come and go; no longer following the laws 
of a mere animal economy, requiring the food and 
the sleep of the mere animal life. Not a mere spirit, 
for then it would not be a body; but a body with the 
functions of spirit, exercising the noblest powers with- 
out waste or weariness. So Jesus seemed as he came 
and went those forty days, appearing and disappear- 
ing at will, and subject to no natural restrictions or 
impediments, 

“ Jesus and the resurrection” are the two most descrip- 
tive epithets of every sermon preached by the apostles. 
Without Jesus, no resurrection; without resurrection, 
no Jesus. 

No mine of earth has the value, in God’s sight, of the 
commonest graveyard, The mouldering remains there 
slumbering are not to be regarded as having seen their 
day and done their work, but as having the grandest 
day of existence yet to follow. 


Woodbridge, N, J. 





A MORNING IN A SYNAGOGUE. 
BY SUE E. STOEVER. 


A strong proof of the existence of the one God, and 
the reality of his divine revelation, is to be found in the 
Jewish race, with its rites and ceremonies still observed 
at the end of three thousand years, in spite of captivity, 
expulsion from home, continued separation, and persecu- 
tion most bitter, Intercourse with this noble people, 
study of their doctrines and customs, reveals the fact of 
our oneness as children of the same Father, 

It was my pleasure, on May 16, 1888, to attend what 
is known as the festival of Pentecost, This, to the 
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Christian, has become so identified with the occasion of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, that one forgets the 
original signification. To the Jew, it commemorates the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai; hence, on that day it 
is thought fitting that the youth over thirteen years of 
age should come forward and promise obedience to this 
law,—should solemnly, in the presence of the rabbis and 
congregation, assume vows of fidelity to God, their reli- 
gion, and people. ; 

The service witnessed, took place in the Synagogue 
Emanu-El, familiarly known as the “Temple,” situated 
on Sutter Street, in San Francisco. It is a handsome 
building, costly in its appointments, the windows and 
walls rich in coloring, and the altar and its surroundings 
in appropriate style. Right over the ark for the keeping 
of the law, is the light with its seven branches,—an 
ever-present reminder of the sacred candlestick. Floral 
decorations added to the festivity of the scene. The 
choir rendered a most beautiful service, responding in 
fittest harmonies to the words of the rabbi. A large con- 
gregation gathered to celebrate the festival. The rabbis, 
one with patriarchal face, the other in the prime of life, 
took their places, twenty-six young persons seated about 
them,—fresh young girls, looking so pure in white, boys 
With intelligent faces; these were the applicants for 
confirmation. The younger rabbi seemed to have espe- 
cial charge of this class of young Hebrews; his manner 
evinced watchful care and fatherly interest in the scholars 
whom he had been preparing for this important step. 

The copy of the Scriptures was reverently taken from 
the ark, the rich velvet cover removed, the scroll unrolled, 
while the boys read in Hebrew the lesson for the day. 
A valedictory was delivered by one of the girls, and a 
beautiful prayer offered by another. The youthful can- 
didates listened to the reading of the covenant into which 
they were to enter. First, they confessed their belief in 
the one true God, his unity and divine revelation ; also, 
in the accountability of man, the immortality of the soul, 
and the special mission of Israel. Next, they announced 
their determination to live according to the divine law, 
—to honor their parents, to be honest and virtuous, to 
do good. Then they were bound to special duties as 
Israelites,—to be faithful to the brethren ; and the Great 
Commandment was rehearsed in their hearing. Upon 
their public profession of faith, each received a certificate, 
rolled as a diploma and tied with a ribbon, after which 
the senior rabbi in tremulous vuice pronounced the 
Aaronic benediction: “The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee: the Lord make his face shine upon thge, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

It is a time of great rejoicing, in Jewish households, 


household of faith. As the young people were dismissed 
by the rabbi, and went down into the church, they were 
received by their parents with affectionate greeting, and 
words of congratulation from their friends. Then at 
home would be waiting tokens of love, gifts of friend- 
ship; and the evenings following would be devoted to 
social festivities, thus emphasizing the Jewish regard for 
this significant event in the youthful life. 


Philadelphia. 





ILLUSTRATIONS FOR OUR CLASSES. 
BY V. F. P. 


We teachers are often desirous of vivifying an argu- 
ment with our classes by apt illustrations. We want to 
show the great value of the truths taught by showing the 
effects they produce. Where shall we go for such apropos 
illustrations? The solution is not so hard to find. Sup- 
pose you wish to prove the not-to-be-denied effect of true 
Christianity, what shows it better than the reply of the 
Chinese gentleman who, when asked if he knew Chris- 
tianity, said, “No, but I have seen it”? He had a 
servant who had been a perfect devil, but after he had 
been to the missionaries he had become a changed man. 
You wish to Show the power of joyful Christianity. There 
is the story of the Brahmin in Farther India, who, de- 
siring his sins removed, after long years of weary, un- 
satisfying religious inanities, heard of a white people 
who could help him. Through jungles, over rivers, he 
went, and, disguising his identity, strove to learn their 
secret; for the happiness of their faces had immediately 
struck him. ‘Only people who have their sins taken 
away can look so happy,” he decided; and he sought 
and found the Cause of their joy. 

You want to show the results of life without Chris- 


tianity; you have but to point out many an example of 


lifein Syria, in Persia, ah! in all the wide, wide world, 


‘ 
of our gospel; where wealth and cultivation are unable to 
bring any peace and comfort, because there is no hope. 
You want to speak of the weight of sin unpardoned,— 
straightway rises up the story of that Japanese noble- 
man who spent long hours standing under a stream of 
water, till, becoming unconscious, he was carried away 
and revived by his servant, only to be brought back that 
his‘sins might be washed away. 

Do you wish to prove the value of the Word of God? 

Do you not recall the Mexican who, hearing a friend 

say he had bought the “ Word of God” for twenty dol- 

lars, gave the man no peace till he had sold the book to 

him? He had not known that God had ever given his 

Word to the people. Taking a fifty-mile ride on horse- 

back that he might get some one to read it to him, he 

arrived at a friend’s house, roused him, made him accom- 

pany him to his own estate, where. he ordered the ring- 

ing of the large bell, that all the hands might come to 

the patio to hear the important news, That planter 

learned to read just to be able to read to his people; 

and a Christian community was formed, without other 
aid than that of the Bible, years before any missionary 

came near them. 

You see it is in the wonderful pages of foreign missions 
that you find an inexhaustible store, just what you want. 
There is no such romantic, interesting narrative as there 
found, If you have been steeping your mind in the 
various chronicles of all lands as our missionaries tell us 
of them, you will find that all needs will be met. Do 
not the very same customs and ideas prevail in the East 
to-day? You cannot make the Bible a glowing reality 
unless you see the characters stand out and move as 
they do in those countries. And then we remember 
that it is not only Syria that the Bible tells us of, 
but Egypt, Persia, Arabia, where at last the divine 
injunction has begun to be obeyed to-day, “Go ye into 
all the world.” 

If you would make your class feel the glow, the inspi- 
ration, of the sacred books, enforce your teachings in 
such ways. You have but to try it to find its efficacy. 
You feel the burning Eastern sky, you see the tints of 
sea and land, and you are asked if you have not been 
there. “No; only in books.” But the yividness that 
amounts almost to sight has come from the constant 
intercourse, mentally, with those who have been, are, 
there. Their words have made you realize life in its 
various aspects as otherwise you could not; and you are 
thankful for the development that a faithful study of 
foreign missions has given. It gives sympathy. You 
have come in contact, through it, with kings, princes, 
nobles, slaves, and been interested in all. And you find 
that souls have the same value; you find that all men 
have the same common properties and needs; you can 
do better for your class. It has given greater cultiva- 
tion. You know the world better,—the various aspects 
of life, the manners and customs, the climate and life, of 
many lands. The greater your cultivation, the better 
you can hold and help your class, since sympathy and 
charity accompany it. India, China, Japan, Siam, South 
America, Africa,—all the world to choose from! 

Where are these anecdotes to be found? Read the 
monthly mission journals of various denominations: 
“The Gospel in all Lands,” “ Mission Stories in Many 
Lands,” “The Missionary Review of the World” (a 
monthly that thrills one in reading it), “The Missionary 
Link,” and the annals of any of our missionary heroes, 
—Livingstone, Carey, Judson, Moffat, and you will find 
the difficulty, not where to go, but where tostop. There 
are such storehouses of knowledge lying mutely on our 
shelves. The children’s mission papers tell of the “ his- 
tory of our own times ” also, told by earnest eye-witnesses, 
faithful to the Lord’s work, told touchingly as ever his- 
torian could tell,—rather more so; for these writers are 
face to face with the needs, the destitution, the vast 
numbers, the zeal, of these they are telling us about, and 
the “love of Christ constrains” thein. 

Germantown, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TED. 
BY E. L. 





M. 
“No, Susy, I can’t.” 
“Why can’t you, Teddy?” 


“ Well, then, I’in too mad, if you want to know! I’m 


“But, Teddy, I can’t let him go so. 
mother, poor boy! and he felt so badly.” 
“He ought to! He’s a mean thing!” 
“Shall I tell him he may go, Ted?” 
“Course you can; I hope I'll never see him again.” 
“O Teddy! Then you mean that you are not gen- 
erous enough to forgive him?” 

“No, and I won’t! ” 

“That means you could if you wanted to?” 

“O Susy, let me go! Don’t hold on to a fellow that 
way! I won’t say I’m sorry.” 

“No, you can’t, if you’re not; but you could ask him 
to excuse you for the cruel words you said just now when 
you were too angry to know right from wrong.” 

“T don’t want him to excuse me, and you haven’t any 
right to make me ask him to. You can’t make me!” 
“No, Teddy dear, and I wouldn’t if I could. I can’t 
do your part for you. Think how you will feel to-mor- 
row, when you have to sit by him in school.” 

* Just the same.” 

“ And next week ? ” 

“ Just the same.” 

“ And next year, and always?” 

“T tell you I hate him!” 

“ But even then you can do your duty.” 

‘““Who says it’s my duty?” 

“Your conscience, Teddy. And who was it that said, 
‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass againstus’? You will have to leave off that prayer, 
Teddy dear.” 

“T can do it!” 

Susy@overed her eyes. 

“Tf only mother werehere! Teddy, you will be sorry, 
—oh, so sorry |—and it may be too late. What will 
mamma think of her little boy ? ” 

“Can’t help that. Susy, I know what I am myself,” 
—but his lip quivered. 

“Now you are angry, dear; but some day you will 
despise yourself, and that is the hardest thing to bear, 
—a great deal harder than'to have other people despise 
you. Your good self will wake up some day, and then 
you will be so grieved,—you know how sorry you can 
be, Teddy, but it may be too late to say so. That is the 
awful thing,—to do wrong knowing that it is wrong.” 

“But I wasn’t the one, Susy! I”— 

““You have nothing to do with Harry’s part. That is 
what mamma always says. Whether he is sorry, or 
angry still, the happy thing for you is that you are 
not responsible for him. You can do the manly thing 
andthe right thing, whether Harry will excuse you 
or not. Only your part to do, not his. Think of it, 
Teddy,—Teddy, darling! God and the angels are on 
your side,” 

“O Susy! Seems as if I’d rather die! Come, quick, 
Susy,—I’ll go, if it kills me! Hold my hand tight, just 
as mamma does ”— 

“‘Halloa, Harry! You there?” Please ’scuse me for 
being mad; but you know it was awful ”— 

“© Ted! I didn’t touch your squirrel. It was a real 
old dead one,—dead as a door-nail; and it didn’t belong 
to anybody at all. Just died itself, I guess. You didn’t 
think I’d touch your little bunny? But you went off so, 
a fellow couldn’t get in aword. I tried to tell you— 
afterwards, you know,—but you wouldn’t hear.” 

Ted stood still a minute, the unshed tears shining in 
his eyes. 

“ Do you mean—that—that wasn’t my—very—squirrel, 
the mother one in the oak-tree?” 

‘Honor bright, Ted.” 

“And I went and got mad for nothing,—for nothing, 
and said horrid things about you! That’s just like me! 
Say, Hal; you quit teazing a fellow, and 1’ll quit swear- 
ing,—there!” 

“Why, you didn’t swear, Ted.” 

“May be I didn’t,—out loud; but I guess you couldn’t 
see inside me. I’m mighty glad it’s all over. Come on 
out, Hal.” 

“Mamma,” said penitent Ted, as he took and gave a 
good-night kiss; “I wish you'd tell me something to 
make me forget an awful Bible verse.” 

“Which one, Teddy?” 

“«* He that is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment.’ ” 

“Try this one, dear: ‘Be angry and sin not,’ There 
are times when we have a right to be angry with wicked 
things.” 

“ But I didn’t ‘sin not,’ mamma.” 


He hasn’t any 





not sorry, and I never shall be.” 
“Never?” 
“No, never! You see Harry was just awful mean, 
and he may go and good riddance! 





where those millions have been left without the Christ 


to come buck.” 


I never ’j] ask him | 


“True, my boy; but you ‘confessed,’ and, I trust, 
| ‘forsook’ your sin, and the rest you must leave with 
| your Saviour,—the one who is always ready to help for 
| the asking. Only be sure that you ask.” 

New Haven, Conn, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry. 
2. April 14.—The Rejected Son............ 


8 April 21.—The Two Great Commandmentz.......... 
4, April 28.—Destruction of the Temple Foretold 


5. May 5.—The Command to Watch... 


6, May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany.... 


7, May 19.~—The Lord’s Suppert............ 
8 May 26.—Jesus Betray ed................. 
9 June 2.—Jesus P=fore the Council, 
10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate.........., 
ii, June 16.—Jesus Crucified......... 
12. June 23.—Jesus Risen........... 
12. June 30.—Review ; or, Temperance 
ary Lesson, Mark 16 ; 14-20, 


* soe Mark 16: 1-13 


.-Mark 11 ; 1-11 
. Mark 12 : 1-12 
ses M&rk 12 : 23-34 
eo Marie 13 21-13 
phasehidontanyivgs bot Mark 13 : 24-37 
peorpoornshooseend Mark 14:1-9 
everesecestodcqecenstoonsessenecs Mark 14 : 12-26 
-.. Mark 14 : 43-34 
...Mark 14 : 55-65 


«Mark 16 : 21-39 


Lesson, 1 Cor, 8: 413; 0r, Mission- 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, JUNE 23, 1889. 
TitLE: JESUS RISEN. 


LESSON 
(Mark 16: 1-13. Me 


COMMON VERSION. | 


1 And when the sabbath was | 
past, Ma’ry Mag-da-léne, and 
Mia’ry the mother of -Ymes, and 
Sa-10’me, had bought sweet spices, 
that they might come and anoint 
him. 

2 And very early in the morn- 
ing, the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre at 
the rising of the sun. 

8 And they said among them- 
selves, Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? 

4 And when they looked, they 
saw that the stone was rolled 
‘away: for it was very great. 

.§ And entering into the sepul- 
chre, they saw a young man sit- 
ting on the right side, clothed in 
along white garment; and they 
were affrighted. 

6 And he saith unto them, Be 
not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of 
N&z’a-réth, which was crucified ; 
héisrisen; he isnot here; behold 
thepluce where they laid him. 

-@ But go your way, tell his dis- 
ciples and Péter that he goeth 
before you into Gal’i-lee: there 
shall ye’see him, as he said unto 
you. 

8 And they went out quickly, 
aud fied from the sepulchre; for 
they trembled and were amazed : 
néither said they any thingto any 
man; for they were afraid, } 

94 Now when Jesus was risen | 
early the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Ma’ry Mag-da- 
l@ne, out of whom he had cast 
seven devils. 

10 And she went and told them 
that had been with him, as they 
mourned and wept. 

“11 And they, when they had 
heard that he was alive, and had 
been seen of her, believed not. 

124 After that he appeared in 
another form unto two of them, 
as they walked, and went into 
the country. 

18 And they went and told i) 
untothe residue: neither believed | 

they them. \ 








1 The two oldest Greek manuscript 


from ver, tothe end, Some other authorities have a diflereut ending 


tothe Gospel. #4 Gr. demons, 
The American Committee would 
Verse 6, and ‘' demons” for “devils” 


TEXT. 
mory. verses, 6, 7.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when the sabbath was 
past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mo/her of James, and 
Salome, bought spices, that 
they might come and anoint 

2 him. And very early on the 
first day of the week, they 
come to the tomb when the 

8 sun wasrisen. Andthey were 
saying among themselves, Who 
shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the tomb? 

4 and looking up, they see that 
the stone is rolled back: for it 

5 was exceeding great. And 
entering into the tomb, they 
saw a young man sittingon the 
right side, arrayed in a white 
robe; and they were amazed, 

6 And he saith unto them, Be 
not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the 
Nazarene, which hath been 
crucified : he is risen ; he is not 
here: behold, the place where 

7 they laid him! But go, tell 
his disciples and Peter, He 
goeth before you into Galilee - 
there shall ye see him, as he 

8 saiduntoyou. Andthey went 
out, and fled from the tomb; 
for trembling and astonish- 
ment had come upon them: 
and they said nothing to any 
one; for they were afraid, 


9 Now when he was risen 
early on the first day of the 
week, he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene, from whom 
he had cast out seven 2 devils, 

10 She went and told them that 
had been with him, as they 

11 mourned and wept. And they, 
when they heard that he was 
alive, and had been seen of 
her, disbelieved. 

12 And after these things he 
was manifested in another 
form unto two of them, as 
they walked, on their way into 

18 the country. And they went 
away and told it untothe rest: 
neither believed they them. 


8, and some other authorities, omit 


substitute “‘ who” for “which” in 
in verse 9. 





LESSON PLAN, 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finish'ng His Work. 


GoipEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: J have glorified thee 
én the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 


given me to do,—John 17 : 4. 


Lesson Topic: Rising Triumphanily. 
1, The Faithtul Women, vs. 1-4, 


Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The A 
3. The R 


GoLpEN TExT: Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. 
|. Their Errand: i 


That they might come and anoint-him (1). 
To see the sepulchre (Matt. 28 : 1). 
Nery eens ene, and Mary,...and Salome, bought spices (Mark 


They came unto the tomb, bringing the spices (Luke 24 : 1). 
Certain women... having been early at the tomb (Luke 24 : 22). 


il. Their Question : 


Who shall roll us away the stone from the door f (3.) 


Sealing the stone, the guard being with them (Matt. 27 ; 66). 

An angel... rolled away the stone (Matt, 28 : 2). 

They found the stone rolled away (Luke 24 ; 2), 

Mary. .. seeth the stone taken away from the tomb (John 20 : 1). 


Wl. Their Surprise : 


Looking up, they see that the stone is rolled back (4). 


Astonishment had come upon them (Mark 16 ; 8). 
They entered in, and found not the body (Luke 24 ; 8). 
They were perplexed thereabout (Luke 24 : 4). 

They have taken away the Lord (John 20: 2). 


1. ‘*‘ Bought spices, that they might come and’ anoint him.” (1) 
The dead Lord ; (2) The waiting women; (8) The loving minis- 
try; (4) The costly preparation. 

Le Who shall roll usaway thestone?”’ (1) Difficulty anticipated ; 
(2) Difficulty removed.—(1) The ponderous stone ; (2) The anxious 
women ; (8) The ministering angel; (4) The complete relief. 

8, ‘‘ They see that the stone is rolled back.”’ (1) Relieving human 

anxiety ; (2) Illustrating divine help, 


i) 


Il. THE ATTENDANT ANGEL, 
|. His Personal Appearance : 


A young man, ... arrayed in a white robe (5), 

His appearance was as lightning (Matt. 28 : 3). 

Two men stood by them in dazzling apparel (Luke 24 : 4). 
They had also seen a vision of angels (Luke 24 ; 28). 

She beholdeth two angels in white sitting (John 20 : 12). 


ll, His Cheering Words : 


Be not amazed: ... he is risen; he is not here (6). 


Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus (Matt. 28 : 5). 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? (Luke 24 ;: 5.) 
Angels, which said that he was alive (Luke 24 : 23), 
Woman, why weepest thou? (John 20: 18.) 


Il. His Explicit Directions ; 


He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him (7). 

He is risen, even as he said (Matt. 28 : 6). 

Go quickly, and tell his disciples (Matt. 28 : 7). ° 

Remember how he spake unto you (Luke 24 : 6), 

This Jesus... shall so come in like manner (Acts 1 : 11). 

1. “‘A young man sitting, ... arrayed in a white robe.” (1) The 
angel's appearance ; (2) The angel’s attire; (3) The angel’s posi- 
tion ; (4) The angel’s purpose. 

2. ‘Be not amazed :... he is risen.’”” The resurrection of Jesus 
no reason for surprise : because (1) Of his matchless character ; 
(2) Of his wonderful works; (3) Of his explicit assurances; (4) 
Of its biblical necessity. : 

8. ‘Trembling and astonishment had come upon them.’’ (1) 
Their grounds for fear ; (2) Their grounds for surprise ; (3) Their 
grounds for joy. . - 


; III, THE RISEN LORD. 
|. Appearing : 


He appeared first to Mary. And after ... unto two of them 
(9, 12). 
And behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail (Matt. 28 : 9). 
When they saw him, they worshipped him ( Matt. 28 : 17). 
Jesus himself drew. near, and went with them (Luke 24 : 15). 
He himself stood in the midst of them (Luke 24 : 36), 


ll. Reported : 


She went and told. And they went away and told (10, 18). 


Go tell my brethren (Matt. 28 : 10). 

The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon (Luke 24 : 34). 
They rehearsed .. . how he was known of them (Luke 24 : 35). 

We have seen the Lord (John 20 : 25), 


And they... disbelieved, Neither believed they them (11, 13). 


Some doubted (Matt. 28 ; 17). 

O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe (Luke 24 : 25). 

They still disbelieved for joy (Luke 24 : 41). 

Except I shall... put my hand into his side, I will not believe 
(John 20 : 25). 
1. ‘‘He appeared first to Mary.’”’ (1) The risen Lord; (2) The lovin 

disciple, (8) The high honor. , + @) . 

2. ‘She went and told.” (1) A glad messenger; (2) A sorrowing 

audience ; (8) A welcome message.—(1) She went; (2) She told. 
—(1) Whither she went ; (2) What she told. 

8. ‘“* Neither believed they them,” (1) Confident eee G) 

pane hearers.—(1) Convincing testimony; (2) Stubborn - 

elief. . 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


THE RISEN LORD’S APPEARANCES, 


To Mary Magdalene (Mark 16 : 9; John 20 : 14). 

To other women (Matt, 28 : 9), 

To Peter (Luke 24 : 34; 1 Cor, 15 : 5). 

To two disciples (Mark 16 : 12 ; Luke 24 : 15). 

To the apostles—Thomas absent (Mark 16 ; 14; Luke 24:36; John 
20:19; 1 Cor. 15 :.5). 

To the apostles—Thomas present (John 20 : 26), 

To seven disciples (John 21: 1-14), 

In Galilee (Matt, 28 : 16, 17 ; 1 Cor. 15: 6), 

To James (1 Cor. 15 : 7). 

To the apostles (Acts 1:3; 1 Cor, 15; 7). 

At the ascension (Mark 16 : 19 ; Luke 24 ; 50, 51 ; Acts 1 : 4-9), 

Through forty days (Acts 1 : 8). . 

To Paul (Acts 9 ; 3-6 ; 1 €or, 15 : 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In the account of Luke, the preparation of spices by the 
women seems to be placed before the resting on the sabbath, 
apparently in conflict with the opening verse of the lesson ;. 
but the correct punctuation (see Luke 23: 56; 24: 1, Rev. 
Ver.) and Luke’s habit as a narrator justify the view that the 
preparation took place after the sabbath ; that is, on Satur- 
day evening. This view also opposes the incorrect rendering 
of Mark 16: 1 (“had bought”). 

The place of the lesson was first near Golgotha, at the 
sepulcher (vs, 1-10), then in the city (v. 11), then on the way 
to Emmaus (v. 12), and finally in the city again (v. 13). The: 
time was from early morning to late evening, on the 17th of 
Nisan (April 9), year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 

Parallel passages: Matthew 28: 1-10; Luke 24: 1-35; 
John 20: 1-18. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And when the sabbath was past, Maury Magda- 
lene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, bought spices, 
that they might.come and anoint him. And very early on the first 
day of the week, they come to the tomb when the sun was risen: 
The account of the crucifixion is immediately followed in 
Mark’s Gospel, as it is in all the others, by the story of 
Joseph of Arimathea and the burial of the body of Jesus. 
Mark states also, as Matthew and Luke do, that the women 
came to the tomb at the time of the burial, and “beheld 
where he was laid.” According to Luke, the women returned 
from the tomb on the afternoon of the crucifixion (Friday) 
and prepared spices and ointments, and then rested on the 
Sabbath. Early on Sunday morning, Luke says, they went 
to the tomb, bringing with them the spices which they had 
prepared. The representation which Luke gives appears 
slightly different from that in Mark, who seems to place the 
purchasing of the spices on Saturday evening, after the sab- 
bath was.over. Some have supposed that the verb in Mark 
is to be understood as a pluperfect in sense, “they had 
bought,”—thus carrying back the time to Friday. Others 
have thought there were two separate groups of women, to 
one of which Luke refers, while Mark speaks of the other. 
Perhaps we are to explain the matter in connection with the 
brevity of the story and the comparative unimportance of 
the exact time of this particular fact,—the mind of this 
evangelist being upon the great event of the resurrection, 
and not upon the time of this fact, Mark describes the per- 
son, whom Matthew in the corresponding verse calls “the 
other Mary,” as. ‘Mary the mother of James,” and hevadds 
the name “Salome.” If we look backward in Matthew, 
however, to his statement (Matt. 27 : 56) respecting the 
women who beheld the place where Jesus was laid, we find 
that he also speaks of Mary as the mother of James and 
Joses, as Mark does_in Mark 15 : 40, and that he mentions 
the mother of Zebedee’s children.— When the sabbath was past : 
That is (if these words designate the time of the buying, as 
the strict construction of the sentence demands), after six 
o’clock on Saturday evening. Such purchases could hardly 
have been made at the very early hour of the morning indi- 
cated in the next verse. If, on the other hand, we may sup- 
pose that the mind of the writer was, from the beginning of 
the chapter, resting only upon the time of the resurrection, 
this expression may possibly be equivalent to that of verse 2. 
More probably, however,—even in this latter case,—the 
reference is to Saturday evening, and the preparation of the 
spices, which had been already bought, was completed at this 
time. In verse 2, Mark designates the time as “ very early ” 
and “ when the sun was risen.” ‘The former of these expres- 
sions, if interpreted according to the strict meaning and usage 
of the words, refers to the earliest part of the fourth watch of 
the night; that is, the period between three and six o’clock 
in the morning, It thus marks a time earlier than that 
which is naturally designated by the words “ when the sun 
was risen.” The writer can hardly be supposed, however, to 
have contradicted himself within the limits of a single verse, 
and so we must suppose a less strict use of the first expres- 
sion, or we must hold, with some writers, that the two phrases 
refer respectively to the beginning and end of the movement 
of the women towards the tomb, The former supposition is 
the simplest and most natural one, 

Verses 3,4.—And they were saying among themselves, Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb? and look- 








tendant Angel, vs. 5-8, 
isen Lord, vs. 9-13. 


become the firstfruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15: 20. 


Dairy Homer READINGS: 


M.—Mark 16: 1-18. Rising triumphantly, 
T.—Matt, 28; 1-20. Matthew’s narrative 
W.—Luke 24: 1-27. Luke's narrative, 


T.—Luke 24 : 28-53, Luke’s 


narrative. 


F.—John 20; 1-31. John’s narrative. 
$.—John 21: 1-25. John's narrative, 
$.—1 Cor. 15; 1-20. Paul's summary. 


gelists. All the synoptists refer to the group of women 


beholding afar off; John relates the breaking of the legs of | records. 


the robbers and the piercing of the side of Jesus; all four 


though with differences of language and of detail, tell of the | 


j 








| 


ing up, they see that the stone is rolled back: for it was exceeding 


The incidents intervening between the death and resurrec- | great: Mark omits the reference to the earthquake which 
tion of our Lord are variously narrated by the several evan- | Matthew speaks of; and, on the other hand. he inserts the 


statement of verse 3, which neither Matthew nor Luke 

The fact that the stone was rolled back from the 
| door of the tomb is mentioned by all the three writers. The 
questioning of the women, as to how the stone should be 


| 


| request made to Pilate by Joseph of Arimathea, Mark alone | moved, took place, we may believe, either while they were 
referring to the surprise of Pilate at the speedy death of | on the way to the tomb, or just as they arrived, and before 
Jesus. The remorse and suicide of Judas probably occurred | they had time to see the situation of things. 
on the day of the crucitixion, but at what time is uncertain; 
Matthew records it before the condemnation by Pilate, The | asked each other the question, “ Who shall roll,” ete.; as 
burial of our Lord is narrated by all four evangelists, but 
Matthew alone tells of the setting of a guard of Roman sol- immediately on looking up, and perhaps at some distance, 
diers at the sepulcher by the Jewish rulers (Matt. 27 ; 62-66). | that the stone was rolled back. Dr, Plumptre thinks that it 


The last clause 
| of verse 4 gives the reason, as some think, why the women 


| others think, it gives the reason why they could perceive 
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may give the evangelists reason for using the expression 
“ rolled away,” instead of “taken away.” 

Verses 5-8.—And entering into the tomb, they saw a young 
man sitting on the right side, arrayed in a white robe; and they 
were amazed, And he saith unto them, Be not amazed: ye seek 
Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been crucified: he is risen; he is 
not here: behold, the place where they laid him! But go, tell his 
disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him,as he said unto you. And they went out, and fled 
from the tomb ; for trembling and astonishment had come upon 
them: and they said nothing to any one; for they were afraid: 
As Meyer 1emarks, Mark and Luke (who, however, differs 
from Mark, in saying that there were two) relate the angelic 
appearance as it “ presented” itself; Matthew (who, however, 
places it, not in the tomb, but upon the stone), as that which 
it actually was,—an angel of the Lord. Canon Cook thinks 
that the stone was lying outside of the mortuary chamber, 
but yet inside of the sepulcher which includes the whole 
structure, both the ante-chamber and the mortuary chamber ; 
and thus he would put the statements of Matthew and Mark 
in accord with eack other. The “white robe” corresponds 
with the “dazzling apparel” of which Luke speaks, and indi- 
cates the supernatural brightness and splendor befitting the 
angel. The appearance of the angel was that of a youth, and 
he was sitting “on the right hand in the tomb from the 
entrance,” and therefore, as Meyer says, “to the left hand of 
the place where the body would lie.” .The word “amazed” 
is a more correct rendering of the original verb, in verses 5 
anid 6, than “affrighted,” as the Authorized Version has it. 
Their condition of mind and feeling was rather that of 
astonishment and awe than terror or fright. So Mark repre- 
sents it. Matthew, however, uses the word “fear,” and Luke 
the word “affrighted.” Luke says they “were affrighted,” 
and “ bowed down their faces to the earth,” thus including, 
perhaps, what Matthew and Mark speak of separately. The 
words of the angel, addressed to the women, are substantially 
the same as those which Matthew gives. Dr. Alexander 
finds in the expression, “ Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath 
been crucified,” “not merely a description of the person, but 
a pointed allusion to his extreme humiliation;” and he 
sums up the meaning of the passage as follows: “ You are 
looking for the body of that scorned and persecuted Gali- 
lean, whom the Jews so lately put to an ignominious and 
painful death; but you are come too late; he is no longer 
here; he has awaked from the sleep in which you thought 
him sunk forever; so that now you can find nothing but the 
spot which he occupied during his brief death and burial.” 
The-words of the angel, however, as we cannot doubt, were 
intended to‘comfort and strengthen the hearts of the women, 
giving them the joyful assurance that Jesus had risen from 
the dead, and would meet them in Galilee, according to his 
prophetic word, which was uttered before his death. Mark 
adds to the words which Matthew speaks of the angel as 
using, “tell his disciples,” the special designation of Peter: 
“tell his disciples and Peter.” The prominence of Peter in 
the apostolic company will account for this mention of his 
name.—As he said unto you: The reference is to Mark 14: 28. 
They fled from the tomb: These words and those which imme- 
diately follow are only a somewhat stronger and more vivid 
expression of what Matthew says in his account: “They de- 
parted quickly from the tomb with fear and great joy.” 
They were, by reason of their mingled emotions, in intense 
excitement,—agitated by wonder and joy and awe and fear. 
Thus they hastened on their way, with all eagerness, to carry 
their message to the apostles, and, as was natural for persons 
in their peculiar and excited state of mind, they said nothing 
to any one on the way. Their minds and hearts were too 
full for them to speak to the people whom they chanced to 
meet on their return towards the city. Many think that the 
meaning of Mark is that the woman failed to give the mes- 
sage to the disciples,—at least, at their first return to the 
city. Luke states that, either at first or afterwards, they did 
give the message, for he says (Luke 24: 8, 9): “And they 
remembered his [the angel’s] words, and returned from the 
tomb, and told all these things to the eleven, and to all the 
rest.” Godet thinks that this statement of Luke has reference 
to the account which Mary Magdalene gave to Peter and 
John, as recorded in John 20: 18. 

Verses 9-11.— Now when he was risen early on the first day of 
the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had 
cast owt seven devils. She went and told them that had been 
with him, as they mourned and wept. And they, when they heard 
that he was alive, and had been seen of her, disbelieved: The 
separation of the verses of this chapter, from verse 9 onward, 
by a wide space, which we find in the Revised Version, to- 
gether with the marginal note which is added, sets before the 
English reader the relation of this passage to-the Gospel. 
These verses may, perhaps, have been written by Mark, but 
they are so doubtful that we cannot affirm them to have been 
certainly written by him. It is proper that they should be 
placed as they are. That the Gospel did not end with verse 
8 is beyond any reasonable doubt, for the last word, in that 
case, would have been “for,” in the Greek arrangement of 
the sentence; and no book, surely, would end with this word. 
That the present endillg was the original one, is more than can 


ancient. The statement that the appearance of Jesus to 
Mary Magdalene was the first of all his appearances, accords 
with what John says in his Gospel. The rising of Jesus 
from the dead is spoken of here as having been “early” in 
the morning, while in the first verse the coming of the 
women, which must have taken place after the resurrection, 
is said to have been “very early.” This may indicate the 
manner in which Mark uses such words, if, indeed, the two 
verses are both written by him. It is evident that the New 
Testament writers and the minute critics of recent times 
belong to twg different classes of men,—a not unhappy cir- 
cumstance. If the words of this passage are a genuine part 
of the Gospel, the contrast of the statement of verse’ 10 to 
that of verse 8, or the possible contrast, may indicate that 
the meaning in the former verse is that the other women 
did not even tell the disciples. The word “she,” of this 
verse, has, perhaps, an emphasis also, indicating the same 
thing,—she was the first to tell, The mourning and weep- 
ing of the disciples shows how far they were from antici- 
pating the resurrection of Jesus, The disbelief, when they 
heard that he was alive, shows it also. That Mary Magda- 
lene had had seven demons cast out from her, is not recorded 
in the earlier part of Mark’s Gospel, but is mentioned in 
Luke 8 : 2. 

Verses 12, 13.—And ajfter these things he was manifested in 
another form unto two of them, as they walked, on their way into 
the country. And they went away and told it wnto the rest: 
neither believed they them: That this appearance was the one 
to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, which Luke 
records, is evident. It occurred at early evening, or in the 
late afternoon of the day of the resurrection. The words “in 
another form” are difficult of explanation. It would seem, 
however, that there must have been some change in Jesus’ 
general appearance, which made it impossible for the two 
disciples to recognize him. Luke says, “their eyes were 
holden that they should not know him.” The impression 
produced by Luke’s narrative (Luke 24 : 33-35) is that these 
two disciples found the apostles already believing that Jesus 
had risen. This statement of Mark may express a doubt 
which some of the disciples still had, or the inconsistency 
with Luke may be inexplicable with our present knowledge. 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


We have seen men expend themselves for the restoration 
of their families, reduced to poverty. 


their country, groaning under oppression. 

There was a man who did more than a Thrasybulus 
or a Washington, and surpassed them both in love and great- 
ness. He regarded humanity as his family, and the whole 
earth as his country. He saw this family and country op- 
pressed by a malevolent power. He had the courage to con- 
front the two tyrants, sin and death, who laid on mankind 
their iniquitous yoke. He dared to say to one, “Thou must 
disappear ;” and to the other, “Thou must follow into the 
abyss.” And turning towards holiness and life, he said to 
them boldly, “You must shine anew upon this earth, which 
God has made to be the theater of his magnificent works.” 
He looked upon this restoration as his task; he did not despair 
of accomplishing it. For that cause he wished to live, and, 
if it was necessary, to die. 

In the carrying out of this work, the very thought of 
which staggers the imagination, he did not begin by a great 
plan of social reform; he began by working upon himself. 
In the humble sphere of his personal existence he realized 
the good and refused any entrance to sin; he realized a life 
of holiness and charity. 

Sin, the first enemy, being conquered, for himself at least, 
he found himself confronted by the second: death. He 
looked it in the face; he discerned the secret of its power, 
brought to light the foundations of its throne,—sin, for which, 
and the law by which, man is condemned to die (1 Cor. 
15: 56). He had vanquished sin. He paid homage to the 
law because it is from God. He gave himself up to it with- 
out reserve, in order to satisfy its claims and its threats. It 
required the death of guilty humanity. With submission he 
sacrificed himself, as the representative of humanity, even to 
the last drop of his blood, in order sacredly to pay the debt 
of his family. Thus the foundations of the throne of death 
were undermined. Sin being vanquished, the law satisfied, 


We have seen men devote themselves to the liberation of | ing to either, is precision to be expected ? 


enter into glory (Luke 24: 26), this necessity is due to man’s 
sin and to death, which comes upon him in consequence of 
sin. For the serene transformation from the earthly into 
the heavenly life, which would be the experience of innocent 
man, has been substituted the bloody drama of the death and 
resurrection of one for all. : 

But thanks be given to God the author of this salvation, 
and to Jesus the instrument of it! In Christ we have vie- 
tory over sin and the law, and by that we will also triumph 
over death, as did our leader. 

Let us die fo sin, as he died for sin; and after having been 
thus crucified with him, we will share in his resurrection. 
“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory? The sting of death issin; and the strength of sin is 
the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Veuchdtel, Switzerland. 





HOW THE DISCIPLES RECEIVED THE 
TESTIMONY TO THE RESURRECTION, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It is not my business to discuss questions of harmonizing 
or of criticism. These are in more competent hands, and I 
have only to deal with the narrative as it stands, Its pecu- 
liar character is very plain, The manner in which the first 
disciples learned the fact of the resurrection, and the dis- 
belief with which they received it, much rather than the 
resurrection itself, come into view in this section. The dis- 
ciples, and not the risen Lord, are shown us, There is 
nothing here of the earthquake, or of the descending 
angel, or of the terrified guard, or of our Lord’s appearance 
to the women. The two appearances to Mary Magdalene 
and to the travelers to Emmaus, which, in the hands of 
John and Luke, are so pathetic and rich, are here men- 
tioned with the utmost brevity, for the sake chiefly of 
insisting on the disbelief of the rest who heard of them, 
Mark’s theme is mainly what the disciples thought of the 
testimony to the resurrection. : 

1. He shows us, first, bewildered love and sorrow.—We 
leave the question whether this group of women is the same 
as that of which Luke records that Joanna was one, as well 
as the other puzzle as to harmonizing the notes of time in 
the evangelists. May not the difference between the time of 
starting and that of arrival solve some of the difficulty? 
When all the notes are more or less vague, and refer to the 
time of transition from dark to day, when every moment 
partakes of both and may be differently described as belong- 
In the whirl of 
agitation of that morning, would anybody be at leisure to 
take much note of the exact minute? Are not these “ dis- 
crepancies” much more valuable as confirmation of the story 
than precise accord would have been? It is better to try to 
understand the feelings of that little band than to carp at 
such trifles. Sorrow wakes early, and love is impatient to 
bring its tribute. So we can see these three women, stealing 
through the silent streets, leaving their abode as soon as the 
doleful gray of morning permitted, and reaching the rock- 
cut tomb while the sun was rising over Olivet. Where were 
Salome’s ambitious hopes for her two sons now? Dead, and 
buried in the Master’s grave. The completeness of the 
women’s despair, as well as the faithfulness of their love, is 
witnessed by their purpose. They had come to anoint the 
body of him to whom in life they had ministered. They had 
no thought of a resurrection, plainly as they had been told 
of it. The waves of sorrow had washed the remembrance of 
his assurances on that subject clean out of their minds, Truth 
that is only half understood, however plainly spoken, is 
always forgotten when the time to apply it comes. We are 
told that the disbelief of the disciples in the resurrection, 
after. Christ’s plain predictions of it, is “ psychologically ” 
impossible. Such big words are imposing, but the objection 
is shallow. These disciples are not the only people who for- 
got in the hour of need the thing which it most concerned 
them to remember, and let the clouds of sorrow hide starry 
promises which would have turned mourning into dancing 
and night into day. Christ’s sayings about his resurrection 
were not understood in their, as it appears to us, obvious 
meaning when spoken. No wonder, then, that they were 
not expected to be fulfilled in their obvious meaning when 
he was dead. We shall have a word to say presently about 
the value of the fact that there was no anticipation of resur- 
rection on the part of the disciples. For the present it is 





Jesus escaped from the power of death, which reigns only 
by sin and the law. After having perished by reason of our 
offenses, the Christ is risen by reason of our justification 
obtained through him (Rom. 4: 23). 

This resurrection of Jesus is not merely the return of a 
human being to the earthly life, as when the son of the 
widow of Nain was restored to his mother, or when Lazarus 
left the sepulcher. It is humanity itself which, after having 
endured the pain of sin in the person of its representative, 
was restored justified, and enters upon the superior existence 
destined for man from the beginning as the end of his earthly 














be asserted with confidence. The passage is certainly very 





life. Is it was necessary that Christ should suffer and thus 


enough to note how these three loving souls confess their 
| hopelessness in their errand. Did they not know, too, that 
Joseph and Nicodemus had been beforehand with them in 
their labor of love? Apparently not. It might easily hap- 
pen, in the confusion and dispersion, that no knowledge of 
| this had reached them, or perhaps sorrow and agitation had 
| driven it out of their memories; or perhaps they felt that, 
| whether others had done the same before or no, they must 
| do it too, not because the loved form needed it, but because 
| their hearts needed to do it. It was the love which must 
| serve, not calculation of necessity which loaded their hands 

with costly spices. The living Christ was pleased with the 
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“ odor of a sweet smell,” from the needless spices, meant to 
re-anoint the dead Christ, and accepted the purpose, though 
it came from ignorance and was never carried out, since its 
deepest root was love, genuine, though bewildered. 

The same absence of calm “ practical common sense” is 
seen in the tog late consideration, which never occurred to 
the three women till they were getting near the tomb, as to 
how to get into it. They do not seem to have heard of the 
guard ; but they know that the stone is too heavy for them to 
move, and none of the men among the disciples had been 
taken into \heir confidence. ‘“ Why did they not think of 
that before? What a want of foresight!” says the cool 
observer. “ How beautifully true to nature!” says a wiser 
judgment. To obey the impulse of love and sorrow without 
thinking, and then to be arrested on their road by a difficulty, 
which they might have thought of at first, but did not till 
they were close to it, is surely just what might have been 


‘expected of such mourners, Mark gives a graphic picture 


in that one word “looking up,” and follows it with pic- 
‘turesque present tenses. They had been looking down or at 
each other in perplexity, when they lifted their eyes to the 
tomb, which was probably on an eminence. What a flash 
of wonder would pass through their minds when they saw it 
open! What that might signify they would be eager to 
hurry to find out; but, at all events, their difficulty was at 
anend. When love to Christ is brought to a stand in its 
venturous enterprises by difficulties occurring for the first 
time to the mind, it is well to go close up to them; and it 
often happens that when we do, and look steadily at them, 
we see that they are rolled away, and the passage clear, 
which we feared was hopelessly barred. 

2. The calm herald of the resurrection and the amazed 
‘hearers.— Apparently Mary Magdalene had turned back as 
goon as she saw the opened tomb, and hurried to tell that the 
body had been carried off, as she supposed. The guard had 
also probably fled before this, and so the other two women 
enter the vestibule, and there find the angel. Sometimes 
one angel, sometimes two, sometimes none, were visible there. 
‘These varying numbers are not contradiction. Many angels 


‘hovered round the spot where the greatest wonder of the 
‘universe was to be seen, “ eagerly desiring to look into” that 


grave. The beholder’s eye may have determined their visi- 
bility. Their number may have fluctuated. Mark does not 
use the word “angel” at all, but leaves.us to infer what man- 
per of being he was who first proclaimed the resurrection. 
Note his youth, his attitude, and his attire. The angelic 
life is vigorous, progressive, buoyant, and alien from decay. 
Immortal youth belongs to them who “ excel in strength,” be- 
cause they “do his commandments.” That waiting minister 
shows us what the children of the resurrection shall be, and 
so his presence as well as his speech expounds the blessed 
ihystery of our life in the risen Lord. The serene sitting 
“on the right side” is not only a vivid touch of description, 


_ but significant of restfulness and fixed contemplation, as well 


as of the calmness of a higher life. That still watcher knows 
‘too much to be agitated; but the less he is moved, the more 
he adores, His quiet contrasts with and heightens the im- 
pression of the storm of conflicting feelings in the women’s 
tremulous natures. His garments symbolize purity and 
repose. How sharply the difference between heaven and 
earth is given in the last words of verse5! “They were 
‘amazed,” swept out of themselves in a ecstasy of bewilder- 
ment in which hope had noplace. Terror, surprise, curiosity, 
wonder, blank incapacity to know what all this meant, made 
chaos in them. 

The angel’s words »re broken up into short ‘sentences, 
which have a certain dignity, and break up the astounding 
revelation he has to make into small pieces, which these be- 
wildered minds can grasp. He calms their tumult of spirit. 
He shows them that he knows their errand. He adoringly 
names his Lord and theirs by the names of his manhood,— 


‘his lowly home, and his ignominious death. He lingers on 


the thought, to him covering so profound a mystery of divine 
love, that his Lord had been born, had lived in the obscure 
village, and died on the cross. Then, in one word, he pro- 
claims the stupendous fact of his resurrection as his own act: 
“He is risen.” This crown of all miracles, which brings life 
and immortality to light, and changes the whole outlook of 
humanity, which changes the cross into victory, and without 
which Christianity is a dream and a ruin, is announced in a 
single word,—the mightiest ever spoken but by Christ’s own 
lips. It was fitting that angel lips should proclaim the resur- 
rection, as they did the nativity, though in both “hetaketh not 
hold of angels,” and they had but a secondary share in the 
blessings. Yet that empty grave opened to “principalities 
and powers in heavenly places” a new unfolding of the 
manifold wisdom and love of God. The angel—a true evan- 
gelist—does not linger on the wondrous intimation, but 
points to the vacant place, which would have been so drear 
but for his previous words, and bids them approach to verity 
his assurance, and with reverent wonder to gaze on the 
hallowed and now happy spot. A moment is granted for 
feeling to overflow, and certainty to be attained, and then 
the women are sent on their errand, Even the joy of that 
gaze is not to be selfishly prolonged, while others are sitting 
ie sorrow for want of what they know, That is the law for 


‘and as hurrying away silent with terror. 





all the Christian life. First make sure work of one’s own 
possession of the truth, and then hasten to tell it to those 
who need it, 

“And Peter.” Mark alone gives us this. The other 
evangelists might pass it by, but how could Peter ever forget 
the balm which that message of pardon and restoration 
brought to him, and how could Peter’s mouth-piece leave it 
out? Is there anything in the Gospels more beautiful, or 
fuller of long-suffering and thoughtful love, than that mes- 
sage from the risen Saviour to the denier? And how deli- 
cate the love which, by calling him Peter, not Simon, 
reinstates him in his official position by anticipation, even 
though in the subsequent full restoration scene by the lake 
he is thrice called Simon, before the complete effacement of 
the triple denial by the triple confession ! 

Galilee is named as the rendezvous, and the word employed 
—“goeth before you ”—is that appropriate to the Shepherd 
in front of his flock. They had been “scattered,” but are to 
be drawn together again. He is to precede them there, 
lightly indicating the new form of their relations to him, 
marked during the forty days by a distance which prepared 
for his final withdrawal. Galilee was the home of most of 
them, and had been the field of his most continuous labors. 
There would be many disciples there, who could gather to 
see their risen Lord (five hundred at once); and there, 
rather than in Jerusalem, which had slain him, was it fitting 
that he should show himself to his friends, The appearances 
in Jerusalem were all within a week (if we except the ascen- 
sion), and the connection in which Mark introduces them (if 
verse 14 be his) seems to treat them as forced on Christ by 
the disciples’ unbelief, rather than as his original intention. 
It looks as if he meant to show himself in the city only to 
one or two, such as Mary, Peter, and some others, but to 
reserve his more public appearance for Galilee. 

How did the women receive the message? Mark repre- 
sents them as trembling in body and in an ecstasy in mind, 
Matthew says that 
they were full of “fear and great joy,” and hurried away to 
tell the disciples. In the whirl of feeling, there were oppo- 
sites blended or succeeding one another; and the one evan- 
gelist lays hold of one set, and the other of the other. It is 
as impossible to catalogue the swift emotions of such a 
moment as to separate and tabulate the hues of sunrise. 
The silence which Mark tells of can only refer to their 
demeanor as they “fled.” His object is to bring out the very 
imperfect credence which, at the best, was given to the testi- 
mony that Christ was risen, and to paint the tumult of feel- 
ing in the breasts of its first recipients. His picture is taken 
from a different angle from Matthew’s; but Matthew’s con- 
tains the same elements, for he speaks of “fear,” though he 
completes it by “joy.” 

3. The incredulity of the disciples —The two appearances 
to Mary Magdalene and the travelers to Emmaus are intro- 
duced mainly to record the unbelief of the disciples. A 
strange choice that was, of the woman who had been rescued 
from so low a debasement to be first to see him! But her 
degradation was the measure of her love. Longing eyes, 
that have been washed clean by many a tear of penitent 
gratitude, are purged tosee Jesus; and a yearning heart ever 
brings him near,, The unbelief of the story of the two from 
Emmaus seems to conflict with Luke’s account, which tells 
that they were met by the news of Christ’s appearance to 
Simon. But the two statements are not contradictory. If 
we remember the excitement and confusion of mind in which 
they were, we shall not wonder if belief and unbelief followed 
each other, like the flow and recoil of the waves. One 
moment they were on the crest of the billows, and saw land 
ahead; the next they were down in the trough, and saw 
only the melancholy surge. The very fact that Peter was 
believed, might make them disbelieve the travelers; for how 
could Jesus have been in Jerusalem and Emmaus so nearly 
at once? 

However the two narratives be reconciled, it remains 
obvious that the first disciples did not believe the first wit- 
nesses of the resurrection, and that their unbelief is an 
important fact. It bears very distinctly on the worth of 
their subsequent conviction. It has special bearing on the 
most modern form of disbelief in the resurrection; which 
accounts for the bélief of the first disciples, on the ground 
that they expected Christ to rise, and that they then per- 
suaded themselves, in all good faith, that he had risen. 
That monstrous theory is vulnerable at all points, but one 
sufficient answer is,—the disciples did not expect Christ 
to rise again, and were so far from it that they did not 
believe he had risen when they were told. Their original 
unbelief is a strong argument for the reliableness of their 
final faith. What raised them from the stupor of despair 
and incredulity? Only one answer is “ psychologically” 
reasonable; they at last believed because they saw. It is 
incredible that they were conscious deceivers; for such lives 
as they lived, and such.a gospel as they preached, never 
came from liars. It is as incredible that they were uncon- 
scionsly mistaken; for they were wholly unprepared for the 
resurrection, and sturdily disbelieved all witnesses for it, till 
they saw with their own eyes, and had “many infallible 
proofs,” Let us be thankful for their unbelief and its record, 





and let us seek to possess the blessing of those “that have not 
seen, and yet have beliewed”’! 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
A REAL RESURRECTION. 


If such a being as Christ could be permanently dead, this 
universe were not worth keeping a day; death were the 
greatest thing in it, But, thank God! it was not possible. 
Such a being could not be holden by it. 

That Christ was really dead, that Death had done his 
utmost on him, the Jews took care to establish. We offer 
them thanks, That Christ really rose unchanged in char- 
acter and abated no whit in power, Christ took care to estab- 
lish. We offer him thanks, 

God had been teaching resurrection by every springtime, 
teaching its enlarging glories by as much as a field of fra- 
grant, waving wheat differs from bare grain; but Christ must 
teach it personally, humanly. 

What a comfort to find that he was the “same Jesus,” full 
of miracle, promise, love, could so say “Mary” as to make 
tears cease and love leap in the cry “Rabboni”! We can 
easily believe the angel, that after millenniums in heaven he 
will come again “this same Jesus,” 

The women and the disciples were not more forgetful of 
his promise to rise again than we are. We start out to 
anoint the dead who is alive, walk towards Emmaus and go 
a fishing when he has said, Go to Galilee, where I will meet 
you. The gospel is a perpetual surprise beyond all we can 
ask, or even think. 

Death works only within assigned limits, limits assigned 
by him who conquered death. He can work on Christ’s 
followers no least portion of time or degree beyond what is 
permitted. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL, 


When the sabbath was past (v.1). And the sabbath did 
pass. It sometimes seems as if this day of rest or of toil— 
this day of gladness or of sorrow—never would pass; but it 
will, A rest day, a sabbath day, in a time of hopeless be- 
reavement, sometimes drags more wearily than any work-day 
could drag. It is hard to sit and wait and suffer, and do 
nothing, when the heart is breaking, and the head is throbbing, . 
and the whole soul is erying out in the bitterness of its great 
grief. There seems nothing then beyond to-day; and to-day 
seems an endless day. But the longest day has an end; and 
so has the longest night. There is comfort to the sorrowing 
child of God in this thought. In the saddest day, and in the 
darkest night, “The Lord-is my portion, saith my soul; there- 
fore will I hope in him. The Lord is good unto them that 
wait for him....It is good that a man should hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 

Very early on the first day of the week, ... they come (v. 2), 
When our nights are full of sorrow, we long for the first signs 
of the morning. The hours of darkness drag, and we try to 
think that the daylight is at hand before there is the faintest 
show of dawn. It was centuries before the crucifixion that the 
Psalmist used this figure of speech, in telling of his longing 
for the sunrise of spiritual hope in his soul. “My soul 
looketh for the Lord, more than watchmen look for the 
morning; yea, more than watchmen for the morning.” And 
now, as ever since the days and nights when our Lord 
lay hid from the sight of his disciples, the souls that mourn 
over their separation from their Saviour will long and pray for 
the morning, through the darkness of their spiritual night, 
and at the first flush of dawn will be seeking a nearness to 
that Saviour even before it is yet full day. 

Saying among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door? (v. 3.) The stone was already rolled away; 
but they did not know that. They simply took it for granted 
that there were to be difficulties in their path; and they 
worried themselves over those difficulties before they came 
tothem. It never seemed to occur to them that God might 
have sent an angel from heaven to roll the stone away. Oh, 
no! that is not the way with God’s chiidren generally. 
They are not in the habit of expecting special providences in 
their favor, although they rarely fail to think of troubles 
that may be before them. All of us are mére liable to be 
surprised by God’s unlooked-for goodnesses in our favor, than 
by any unanticipated trials and hindrances in our path. 
We are readier to ask, “Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door?” than to say, “ What if an angel sliould 
come to help us!” 

Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus: ...he is risen; he ¢s not here 
(v.6). It is bewildering to us to find things so different from 


what we expected. We mourn over the grave of our joys and 
hopes; and then we start in amazement at the suggestion that 
the grave cannot hold its dead. It is often the case that, 
when a sealed tomb would not have startled us, an open tomb 
and an angel visitant cause us to start with amazement or 
terror. God’s best blessings are quite as liable to disturb us, 
through our misunderstanding of them, as are those things 
























which ought to give us anxiety, or indeed which we have 

reason to shrink from, Reforms and revivals seem worse to 
us than the quiet of the dead had seemed. We long for the 
accustomed sight of the grave we have watched by. Then it 
is that we need the cheering word of God’s messenger: Be 
not amazed. The dead is risen. He is not here. 

They were afraid (v.8). Afraid because God’s goodness 
was so far beyond their expectations. Afraid because the 
word of their Saviour had been proved true. Afraid because 
a messenger from heaven had cometothem, Afraid because 
the grave had not held its dead. Afraid because there was 
no longer anything to mourn over. Afraid because there 
was now no cause for fear. It was very natural for the dis- 
ciples to be afraid without any reason for fear; that is the 
way with all of us. Most of our fears are without reason. 
We are not nearly so likely to be afraid of what we ought to 
fear, as of what we ought to rejoice over. We fail of doing 
our duty; we fail of rejoicing when we have cause to rejoice; 
we fail of improving our privileges,—because we are afraid, 
when our fears are absolutely baseless, Oh! if we were not 
so much like the disciples in their doubts and in their fears! 

He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had cast 
out seven devils (v.9). That is a comforting thought for those 
who still have the seven devils to battle with, and to suffer 
from, Jesus can cast the devils out to begin with; and when 
he has cast them out, he will have an added interest in those 
whom he has helped so wonderfully, The fact that Jesus has 
done great things for us already, never stands in the way of 
his doing more. He is all the readier to do for those for 
whom he has done most. “For unto every one that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance.” You can be 
freed from the power of the devils which now worry you, if 
you will trust your case to Jesus; and afterwards, when you 
have sorrow, or darkness and doubt, Jesus will come to you, 
and speak words of comfort and cheer, all the more quickly 
because you have called upon him and been helped by him 
in your former and larger need. 

She went and told them that had been with him, as they mourned 
and wept (v.10). That was a sign that the seven devils were 
no longer in control of her. If they had been, they would 
have prompted her to keep the good news to herself. Drying 
tears is not the work of devils, or of the devil-possessed. It 
is peculiarly a divine mission. ‘God shall wipe away every 
tear” from the eyes of all those who are finally with him; 
and meantime those who represent him will do all they can 
to dry the tears of their earthly companions. If you have 
any good news, or any fresh sense of a comforting truth, which 
gladdens your heart, you ought to share it with those who 
are sorrowing, or who are heavy-hearted from the lack of just 
such knowledge as that. Silence when speech would prove a 
blessing, may be as truly sinful as bitter or reproach {ul words 

- would be. There are weeping ones on all sides of you. Go 
and speak to them concerning the truth of Jesus, or in the 
spirit of Jesus, so as to comfort them if you can. If seven 
devils still possess you, they will try to keep you back from 
this,—but go in spite of them. 

They, when they heard, ... disbelieved (v.11). To declare 
the truth is one thing. To believe a declared truth is 
another thing. It is our duty to declare the truth. It is 
the hearer’s duty to believe the truth which is declared. 
When those who hear the truth from our lips refuse to be- 
lieve our report, itis disheartening ; but the fact that hearers 
are not ready to believe us, in no degree lessens our duty to 
be faithful in declaring. And if the personal disciples of our 
Lord Jesus would not believe the explicit testimony of one of 
their own number, when she insisted that she had seen Jesus, 
and that he had risen from the dead, as he had before told 
them he would, can we wonder that those who are not his 
disciples refuse to believe all that we declare about him? 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


As introductory to the lesson, try to make the class realize, 
as far as possible, the condition of the minds of the disciples 
on Friday and Saturday of that sad week. Remember, they 
were at the time of the arrest of Jesus fully persuaded in their 
minds that he was the Messiah, and that he would set up his 
kingdom in Jerusalem indue time. Remember, they believed 
that the Messiah would abide forever, and that, therefore, he 
could not die like ordinary men. Remember that they had 
seen thousands of manifestations of his power, for three years, 
and that they had among them those whom he had raised 
from the dead. Remember that all his predictions about his 
delivery to the Gentiles, and his death on the cross, had not 
taken any hold on their minds; for they had not for a moment 
conceived that such an issue was possible. This was the state 
of their minds when he was arrested, and I presume they 
expected to the last that, in some miraculous way, he would 
yet come out of that bitter experience triumphant, What, 
then, must have been their total despair, when they heard 
his final cry on the cross, and saw his head droop in death | 
In utter horror of darkness, they laid his body away in the 
tomb, and left there, not his body only, but all their hope as 
well, Fully to understand how utterly they gave up any 





thought that he was now the Messiah is not possible for us; 
for we have always been accustomed to realize the necessity 
of his death, and the reality of his resurrection. How utter 
was the despair of the disciples, is apparent from the fact that 
not one of the men ever visited his grave; and the women 
only went there with a view to prepare the body for its final 
burial. His body was no more dead than was their hope. 

The better we understand the feelings of the disciples at 
the death of their Master, the better shall we understand 
their joy at his resurrection. This, ever after, was the one 
fact to which they rejoiced to bear witness. It was to them 
the central fact of all his career. Having, as well as possible, 
brought this out, let the teacher go on to bring out the grounds 
on which we believe in the resurrection of our Master. We 
are not believing cunningly devised fables, but are resting on 
the testimofy of eye-witnesses. The teacher may well call 
the attention of the class to all the appearances of the Mas- 
ter to his disciples, until the day when he was taken up into 
heaven. To assist in this, we will give a detailed account of 
the appearances. 

1. First of all, he appeared to Mary Magdalene. This was 
near the grave, as she stood ‘there weeping. At the first she 
did not recognize him, but thought that he was the gardener. 
When, however, he spoke her name, then in a moment she 
knew who it was, and worshiped him. 

2. The next appearance was to the other women, who were 
returning from the sepulcher, thinking that his body was no 
longer there. They had seen the vision of angels, who said 
that he was risen; but it is doubtful whether the women 
really believed what the angels told them. More probably, 
they were running simply to tell the disciples what they had 
seen and heard, 

3. The next recorded appearance was to the two disciples, 
as they walked to Emmaus, and with them he walked and 
talked; but they also failed to recognize him for a long time. 
It was only as he broke the bread and gave thanks that their 
eyes were opened and they knew him. 

4, Next, he revealed himself to the ten apostles in the 
upper chamber at Jerusalem, where they were assembled with 
closed doors (for fear of the Jews), and showed them his 
hands and his feet. 

5. At some time, but exactly when or where we do not 
know, he came to Peter, and gave him the honor of an espe- 
cial revelation of himself, Thus, on the first day of his 
resurrection he was seen five times. Notice, in all of these 
appearances he met with the unbelief of the disciples, and 
had to convince them by means of their senses that it was 
really himself, and not a spirit, that they saw. This fact has 
a marked bearing on the credibility of their testimony. 

6. The sixth appearance was not until a week later, and 
then was made to eleven disciples. It was on this occasion 
that he convinced the skeptical Thomas of the reality of his 
having risen from the dead. 

7. In Galilee was the next time. As the disciples were 
fishing, they saw him standing on the shore of the lake; and 
at his word the miracle of the great draught of, fishes was 
repeated. 

8. On a mountain in Galilee was the next time that they 
saw him. . 

9. Again in Galilee, when there were five hundred of the 
brethren together, he came tothem; and they recognized him 
as their Lord. 

10. Then he appeared to James (1 Cor. 15: 7). 

11. Once more, in Jerusalem, he appeared to all the apos- 
tles at once; and, parting from them, as they were going out 
with him toward Bethany, he was carried up to heaven, and 
a cloud received him out of their sight. Then it was that two 
men in white apparel proclaimed his return at some future 
time. 

12. Finally, he appeared to Saul as he was going to 
Damascus, and revealed himself to the man, whom he then 
appointed as the apostle to the Gentiles. 

Let the teacher get these various appearances well in mind, 
so that he can go over them without the book, and then let 
him so drill the class in them that they can do the same. 
When this is done, it will be well to call the attention of the 
scholars to the fact that we have no longer a humiliated and 
crucified Saviour only, but a risen, exalted, and glorified 
Lord. Too many of our classes only think of the Master as 
he was on this earth, and fail to realize that to-day he is 
exalted far above all principalities and powers. Yes, we have 
not a Saviour of whom we need be ashamed, but one of whom 
we should be proud, and whom we should esteem it an honor 
to serve and own. To be his disciple, is to be the follower of 
the glorious and exalted Son of God. Are you thus honored? 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall by a few questions the scenes of the crucifixion. 

Jesus Dead,—Those around Jesus heard his last cry and 
last word. What wasit? Because the next day, Saturday, 
was to be their Passover sabbath, a very holy day, the Jews 
wanted the prisoners to die and be put out of sight before the 





sun went down, To make them die more quickly, the soldiers 


were ordered to break their bones. They did so to the thieves; 
but when they came to Jesus, he was already dead, and again, 

without knowing it, they proved true what had been written 

years before, “A bone of him shall not be broken.” So the 

Jews had been taught when they ate the Passover lamb, the 

type of Jesus the real lamb, “ Neither shall ye break a bone 

thereof.” To be very sure that Jesus was really dead, one of 
the soldiers took a spear and pierced his side; not living 

blood, but blood and water, flowed out, which showed that 

his heart was broken and he was dead. All this is plainly 
written in Scripture, so that, when Jesus arose from the 
grave, no one could deny that he really died; and the proof 
was not from his friends, but from his enemies. 

Jesus Buried —A rich man named Joseph went to Pilate 
and asked boldly if he might have the body of Jesus, Joseph 
was honored by the Jews; he was a councilor who had not 
consented to Jesus’ death, but was secretly his disciple. It 
was too late to say to Jesus, “ I will follow thee,” but just the 
time to show his love by caring for the wounded body. Pilate 
did not care what was done with a dead, crucified man, and 
was willing enough to have him taken out of the way. There 
was an old law, too, among the Jews, that any one punished 
by death or hung on a tree should be buried before the sun 
went down. So Joseph came for the precious form, and with 
him a man named Nicodemus, a ruler who once came to 
Jesus by night, and who now brought a hundred pounds 
of sweet spices. They loosened the great nails, took the 
rough fastenings from the hands and feet, tenderly lifted the 
body, and wrapped it in fine linen, It was not the custom to 
put the dead in a coffin or casket, but to wrap the body round 
and round with linen, and in the folds lay fragrant spices and 
costly ointments, as we now leave sweet flowers around those 
whom we have loved in life, Joseph had a new tomb, where 
no one had ever been buried; it was cut in a rock in a gar- 
den close by. Do you think that Joseph and Nicodemus, as 
they tearfully and tenderly arranged the linen and the per- 
fumed spices, wished they had shown more love for Jesus 
while he lived? Did Mary do better, as she anointed his 
head and his feet “‘aforehand”? Jesus was buried on Friday 
afternoon, and a great stone was rolled against the door. of 
the tomb, while a few weeping friends waited to see where 
he was laid; then the women went to prepare spices to bring 
to the tomb after the sabbath. The next day the Jews and 
chief priests, who had called Jesus a Sabbath-breaker, went 
to Pilate, and asked him to have the stone sealed, fastened, 
so that no one would dareopenit. They said to Pilate, “We 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
After three days I will rise again.” They said his disciples 
might come and steal him away, and pretend that he had 
risen from the dead, Need they have thought that his 
frightened, discouraged disciples could do anything so bold? 
Pilate told them to set a guard of soldiers, and said, “ Make 
it as sure as ye can.” So we know that Jesus died, that he 
was buried in a rocky tomb, that a great sealed stone was at 
the door, and that a guard of armed soldiers kept watch, 

The Open Tomb.—On the first day of the week, just as the 
sun was rising, the women who had watched at the cross 
came very early to the tomb. As they walked, they had 
said to each other, “ Who shallroll us away the stone?” They 
looked,—the stone had been rolled away! There had been 
an earthquake, an angel from heaven “ came and rolled away 
the stone, and sat upon it.” “His appearance was as light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear of him 
the watchers did quake, and became as dead men.” See the 
love and power of the Lord. He can make an armed guard 
of no use; and can send angel help to move troubles that 
seem like mountains in the way of those wholovehim. Mary 
Magdalene came very early “while it was yet dark.” She 
saw that the stone was rolled away, and she ran to find Peter 
and John, and tell that the tomb was open and empty. While 
she was gone, the other women came and went into the open 
tomb, They saw sitting there an angel in white. He knew 
why they came, and that they were afraid. The Lord had 
sent him to comfort their fears, and to make them the first 
messengers of his rising. The angel had no message for the 
frightened soldiers; but he said to the women, “ Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been crucified. 
He is not here; for he is risen, even as he said.” “Go 
quickly, and tell his disciples.” They obeyed, glad and joyful 
to hear that Christ had risen, though they trembled with fear 
at the sight of the angel, and dared not tell any others except 
the disciples. ‘“ Tell his disciplesand Peter,” said the angel. 
Could the women have known that Peter would hardly dare 
own himself a disciple, after what he had said and done? 
What was it? 

Mary Magdalene.—She found Peter and John after she left 
the empty tomb,—found them as they “ mourned and wept;” 
but they could not believe, nor did Mary understand. Mary 
went back to the tomb, and through her tears looked in, 
Two angels were there, and said, “ Woman, why weepest 
thou?” She said, “They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” One whom she thought 
was the gardener asked her the same question, She said, 
“Gir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where, .., and 
I will take him away.” A familiar voice said, “Mary!” 





She knew it was Jesus, her Saviour, risen, speaking her own 
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name, the first to whom he appeared that Sunday morning. 
Joyfully she went and told the disciples, “I have seen the 
Lord.” Jesus met the other women, as they ran with mes- 
sages to the disciples, and said to them, “All hail,” and 
* Fear not.” 

Peter and .John.—When they first heard by Mary of the 
empty tomb, it seemed “idle talk;” but they ran towards the 
place. John “outran Peter, and came first to the tomb.” 
John looked in, but Peter first went in. The napkin that 
had been wrapped about the thorn-pierced head was rolled 
in a place by itself, the linen cloths were folded, and the 
tomb was empty. They did not yet understand that Christ 
had really risen from the dead, and, wondering, they “ went 
away again unto their own home.” F 

Alive Again.—During that day Jesus appeared alone to 
the disciple who had denied him. We do not know what 
he said, but he showed love and forgiveness; for that night, 
when the eleven gathered in Jerusalem, perhaps in the 
upper room where they had met before, they said to each 
other, “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon.” That same day, as two friends walked into the 
country, he walked with them. As they went into their 
home, they said to him, “ Abide with us;” and he showed 
how he reveals himself to those who want his presence. 
They went back to Jerusalem, and told the disciples; and, 
while they were all talking of his coming, a voice said, 
“Peace be unto you.” Even then they feared. He asked 
them to see his hands and his feet. What marks were there? 
Could they doubt that it was Jesus’ body when “he shewed 
them his hands and his feet”? Were they not sure he was 
alive again when he ate with them “a piece of a broiled 
fish” ? He appeared in his own body, risen from the grave, 
five times on that first day of the week; ever since, it has 
been kept as the Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, remind- 
ing us every week that he who died for us rose again, our 
Lord and Saviour. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


EasteErRN Tomps.—Where and what was the sepulcher? 
We know it was in a garden, and close to the place of cruci- 
fixion. The whole of the ground around the little hill of 
Calvary is, and probably always was, occupied by gardens 
and olive-yards on either side of the Damascus road. The 
Jews of old were in the habit of having their family burial- 
places in their gardens. But their tombs, at least in the hill 
country, were very unlike our graves. Excepting in the 
maritime plains, there is scarcely a piece of level ground. 
The whole is a network of little hills and glens intersecting 
them in every direction, presenting everywhere perpendicu- 
lar faces of soft limestone rock more or less steep. In the 
face of these rocks chambers were hewn out for burial-places ; 
arid as these can never perish while the hills remain, the 
whole land is honeycombed with tombs, and is literally a 
land of empty sepulchers. 

Tue SEPULCHER oF JEsus.—Now, in a garden at the foot 
of Calvary, is one of these chambers hewn out of the rock, 
evidently the burial-place of a rich man. There is a carved 
arched entrance, much broken, opening into a chamber cut 
in the rock, about ten feet square and seven feet high, most 
carefully dressed and chiseled. At the farther side, facing 
the door, is hollowed out, parallel with the wall, a grave or 
stone coflin in the rock, sloping toward one end, and at the 
foot a small square block of rock, left rising from the floor 
like a little seat or table, and a long slab of white marble 
shuts out the grave from the rest of the chamber. Any per- 
sons sitting either at the head or foot of the grave could 
easily be seen from the outside, if the doorway were not 
closed; and any one looking in could at once see any cloth- 
ing folded up and placed on the stone block we have de- 
scribed. I do not say that this is the sepulcher, but it is 
very like it, and I believe it to be the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. General Gordon, who spent weeks in Jerusalem 
just before his departure for the Soudan, loved to meditate 
at this spot, and to srzak of it as “the tomb of my blessed 
Saviour.” Here is a chamber cut in the rock in a garden at 
the foot of Calvary, evidently the tomb of a rich man, and 


with its smallest features fitting in with the incidents men- 


tioned in the Gospels. Some of the tombs, such as those 
called “the tombs of the kings” and “of the prophets” 
on this same Damascus road, are much more elaborate, 
being series of chambers, opening from one to another, 
and sometimes containing niches or shelves cut deep 
into the rock, to hold as many as eighteen bodies, pushed 
each into its separate cell. The doorways have gen- 
erally been destroyed, and in all cases the tombs have 
been rifled ayes agone. But some few remain intact; and 
marvelously illustrate the question, “Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulcher?” There is 
adeep groove, about three feet,wide, cut out of the rock, by 
the side of the doorway, under which the rock is hollowed 
to the same width for iwo or three feet. In the groove is a 
huge circular stone, of a diameter greater than the height of 





the door, like a huge millsténe. To close the tomb, this 
stone was worked by hand-spokes into the socket under the 
doorway, which it completely filled; and it could only be 
moved back by the application of great force through levers 
or hand-spokes, When one has seen this, how simple, yet 
how full of meaning, is the expression, “The angel .. . rolled 
back the stone.” It is a privilege to have seen the tomb, 
but there is a greater privilege within the reach of every | 
one, traveled or untraveled, and that is to believe in him 
who has left that empty sepulcher as our risen and living 
Saviour, who is now appearing in the presence of God’ for us. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Give an account of Jesus’ burial. How did certain women 
purpose showing their devotion to Jesus after his death? 
(v. 1.) What effort did they make in order to do this? 
(v. 2.) Why did they allow a whole day to intervene? 
(Luke 23: 56.) Is it, or is it not, possible to honor Christ 
in any way which involves a breach of a commandment? 
What difficulty did the women anticipate in anointing Jesus? 
(v. 3.) What is the common experience regarding the 
obstacles in the way of serving Christ? (v. 4.) Who had 
placed the stone there? Who had removed it? How often 
do we find angels ministering unto Jesus? How many were 
at his command? (Matt. 26:53.) Were the angels at Jesus’ 
tomb sent on a single or a twofold mission? What visitors 
to the sepulcher seem not to have beheld them? (Luke 24: 
12; John 20: 3-10.) How do we frequently regard the pro- 
visions made for our consolation? (v.5; Mark 6: 49, 50.) 
Who first testified to the resurrection of Christ? (v. 6.) 
What disciple was mentioned by name in’ the commission 
given the women? (v. 7.) Why, probably, was he thus 
mentioned? With what emotions did the women leave the 
sepulcher %(v. 8; Matt. 28 : 8.) 

To whom did Jesus appear first after his resurrection? 
(v. 9.) Give a full account of this appearance (John 20: 
1-18). Name others who beheld him that same day (Matt. 
28: 9; Luke 24:34; Mark 16:12). Were, or were not, the 
other disciples stronger than Thomas in their belief in his 
resurrection? (Mark 10-14; Luke 24: 36-41; John 20: 25.) 
Name the other occasions on which he manifested himself 
after his resurrection. What was the subject of conversa- 
tion on these occasions? (Acts 1:3.) What was the object 
of these manifestations, and to what class of people were they 
confined? (Acts 10: 40,41.) What testimony does Paul give 
concerning the concurrence of witnesses on this subject? 
(1 Cor. 15 : 3-8.) How is the Christian religion affected by 
the rejection of their testimony? (1 Cor. 15 : 12-20.) 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ROLLING AWAY THE STONE, 





o 
THE RESURRECTION 


-  “"T\ IFFICULTY TO EASE. 
TURNED ARKNESS TO LIGHT. 
OUBT TO ASSURANCE. 





“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 








“HE IS NOT HERE.” 





LACE. 
BEHOLD [rece 


THE ROMISE. 





THERE SHALL YE SEE HIM. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘* Angels, roll the rock away.” 
“The happy morn is come.” 
“Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day.” 
“Mary to the Saviour’s tomb.” 
“The Lord is risen indeed.” 

“ Jesus lives! henceforth is death.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson there is brought before us the most joyous 
truth in the world’s history,—the truth that He who died 
for sinners rose from the dead as the Saviour of sinners. If 
it were not for this truth, all other truths disclosed in the 
Bible would fail of bringing the comfort of assured hope to 
the believer. 

If indeed the Gospel story had ended with the death of 


Jesus upon the cross, the mission of Jesus would have been 
before us as a stupendous failure. If, at the last, death had 
had control of Him who came into the world to bring life to 
the dead, what hope could any sinner have of escaping from 
death as the penalty for sinning? Only in the glow of the 
resurrection morning is there light on the past or on the 
future in the divine plan of redemption. 

“Tf such a being as Christ could be permanently dead,” 
says Bishop Warren, “this universe were not worth keep- 
ing a day;.death were the greatest thing in it. But, 
thank God! it was not possible. Such a being could not 
be holden by it.” He who undertook to save sinners from 
death had power to triumph over death and to rise again 
from the dead. 

Not the death of Jesus, but the rising of Jesus from the 
dead, is the pivot of the trusting sinner’s hope. Because we 
deserved death, Jesus must die in our behalf. Because new 
life is secured for us by the blood of Christ, therefore Jesus 
himself became the first-fruits of that harvest of life in which 
all his disciples are sharers. 

As Dr. Godet would translate the words of Paul concern- 
ing the death and resurrection of Jesus, “ Jesus our Lord... 
was delivered up because of our trespasses, and was raised 
because of our justification.” It was because there was a sen- 
tence of death upon the human race that Jesusdied. It was 
because there was a hope of eternal life for the race he had 
redeemed, that Jesus rose from the dead. Thenceforth, as 
Bishop Warren suggests, ‘‘ Death works only within assigned 
limits,—limits assigned by Him who conquered death. He 
can work on Christ’s followers no least portion of time or 
degree beyond what is permitted.” 

As a simple matter of fact, the world’s history pivots 
on the resurrection of Jesus, rather than on his birth or 
on his death. It was because of the conviction on the 
part of the doubtful and timid disciples that he whom 
they knew to have died had risen from the dead, that they 
became strong in their confidence in their risen and glorified 
Saviour. 

This lesson presents the disciples in their hesitating recog- 
nition of the truth of the resurrection of Jesus. And, as 
Dr: McLaren says, the fact of their unbelief at the outset is an 
important factor in the whole history of the events of that 
period. 

“Tt bears very distinctly on the worth of their subsequent 
conviction. It has special bearing on the most modern form 
of disbelief in the resurrection, which accounts for the belief 
of the first disciples, on the ground that they expected Christ 
to rise, and that they then persuaded themselves, in all.good 
faith, that he had risen. That monstrous theory is vulner- 
able at all points, but one sufficient answer is,—the disciples 
did not expect Christ to rise again, and were so far from it 
that they did not believe he had risen when they were told. 
Their original unbelief is a strong argument for the reliable- 
ness of their final faith. What raised them from the stupor 
of despair and incredulity? Only one answer is ‘psycho- 
logically’ reasonable: they at last believed because they saw. 
It is incredible that they were conscious deceivers; for such 
lives as they lived, and such a gospel as they preached, never 
came from liars. It is as incredible that they were uncon- 
sciously mistaken; for they were wholly unprepared for the 
resurrection, and sturdily disbelieved all witnesses for it, till 
they saw with their own eyes, and had ‘many infallible 
proofs.” Let us be thankful for their unbelief and its record, 
and let us seek to possess the blessing of those ‘that have not 
seen, and yet have believed’ !” 

Blessed be God for our hope, based on the truth disclosed 
in this lesson! “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


- A regard for the memory of the dead is inseparable from 
a lovely Christian character. It is right, as well as seemly, 
to go with fragrant offerings to the graves of those whom we 
hold in love and honor. 

We may fear that there are to be hindrances to our prog- 
ress in the path of loving duty; but that ought not to pre- 
vent our moving on in that path, obstacles or no obstacles. 

In the light of the resurrection morning a shining angel 
can be seen in the place where death was supposed to be. 

The truth of truths which believers in Jesus ought to bear 
in mind to-day, is the truth that the Savigur of sinners is not 
a dead Christ, but a living one. 

Glad news makes quick messengers. It is right for those 
who know a helpful truth to speed with it to those who will 
be cheered by its knowledge. 

No one is readier to believe in the goodness and power of 
Jesus than he who has been already helped and cheered by 
him. A zealous young Christian worker spoke earnestly for 
his Saviour to a Jew of his acquaintance. “But I don’t 
believe in your Jesus,” said the Jew. ‘“ You don’t believe 
in him?” exclaimed the young Christian. “If he had done 
for you all that he has done for me, you'd believe in him; 
and you’d love him too, You couldn’t help it.” 





There is such a thing as news being too good for belief; 
but it may be none the less true for all that. ; 



















































WAYS OF WORKING. 


cotcicinastenenantiticionieeennae 


WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How to provide work for all, is a fundamental problem 
in church economy. Any project that promises to bring 
together the willing workers and the waiting work, de- 
serves notice by those who value energy and efficiency 
in church management. And any new idea, or re- 
shaping of an old idea, in this direction, is worthy of a 
hearing, especially when it comes supported by the 
witness of a successful experience. Miss Belle M. Brain, 
of Springfield, Ohio, tells as follows of the special work 
to which the young people felt themselves called, in the 
church with which she is connected, and of the results 
that followed their labors: 

“In July, 1884, there appeared in The Sunday School 
Times a story called ‘Ethel’s Idea,’ telling how eight 
girls had collected, repaired, and sent out, one hundred 
and fifty books to a needy Sunday-school in Colorado. 

“ Now, it so happened that this story appeared just at 
a time when some of our young people were beginning 
to wake up, and ask for some kind of work to do for the 
Master. The leaders were somewhat puzzled to know 
what to give them; so when one young girl called on 
the president of the missionary society, with the ques- 
tion, ‘Have you read “Ethel’s Idea,” in The Sunday 
School Times,—and don’t you think we could do that?’ 
they both decided then and there that it was just the 
work to take up. Accordingly, the next Sunday a 
notice was read from the pulpit; and the books began 
to pour in, and in less than two weeks we had two hun- 
dred volumes, Many of them were nearly new; others 
needed mending and covering. 

“ But astrange combination of circumstances prevented 
our carrying out our plans, and the books lay in a safe 
place for nearly a year. - At last the time came for us to 
fix them; but we had no idea where to send them, Just 
at this time we received a letter from one of our former 
members, who had moved to a Western city, asking us if 
we could not send some old books, suitable for a Sunday- 
school library, to a very earnest missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union, with whom he had 
become acquainted. We felt that God had sent that 
letter to us, and immediately went to work. We ap- 
pointed an evening, and the third floor of a large pub- 
lishing house was placed at our service as a place for 
meeting, About thirty came; and what a jolly gime we 
all had! Both boys and girls worked with a will. The 
girls cut neat covers out of dark cambric, and the boys 
helped sew them on. The name of each book was 
neatly printed on a slip of white paper, and pasted on 
the back. One hundred books were mended, covered, 
and packed that night. Before we separated, our presi- 
dent read a few verses from the Bible, and one of the 
young men offered an earnest prayer that God would 
bless our work, and, if it be his will, let us hear some 
result from it.. And most wonderfully did God answer 
that prayer. We received a letter of thanks, and, a few 
months later, a letter telling that our books had been 
divided among three schools, and had been the means 
of keeping one of those schools open al) winter. 

“ After that, it was astonishing to see the way the 
young people went to work. The letter came just two 
weeks before Christmas; and everybody knows how busy 
young people are then. Nevertheless, in a week they 
had collected enough material, and arranged for a meet- 
ing, this time at the home of one of the young ladies. 
Two boxes were packed and sent out, one containing 
200 books, and the other 1,325 Sunday-school papers, 400 
Scripture cards, and 200 tracts. These boxes,-also, were 
sent out with a Bible text, and a prayer that God would 
bless and use them. They reached their destination 
just the day before Christmas, and in due time we 
received another letter, with even better news than the 
first. The letter was an inspiration to us all, and was 
read and re-read by young and old, 

‘In the meantime one of our young men had become 
greatly interested in the work of distributing religious 
papers, and we finally united both branches of this work, 
and formed the ‘Department for the Distribution of 
Religious Literature,’ as a branch of our Young Ladies’ 
Missionary Society, and elected a vice-president to take 
charge of it. An important part of this work is dis- 
tributing religious papers here at home. Thursday 
night is ‘ paper night’ in one young gentleman’s list of 
engagements for the week, which means that he and his 
horse and buggy are in the Master’s service, collecting 


regular weekly copies of standard religious papers. Of 


course, they are at least two weeks old, but they are 
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are left at a small hotel where from twenty to thirty 
shop-hands make their home. Through summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, regularly every week this work goes 
on. Besides this, forty Sunday-schoo] papers are taken 
every Sunday to a small colored Sunday-school too poor 
to buy their own. 

“Calls have come to us from many places, both at 
home and abroad. Large wal] maps were drawn, and, 
together with standard school-books, were sent to a 
mission day-school for the Mormons in Utah. | Picture- 
cards and scrafi-books were sent to Mrs, Pond at Beyroot, 
Syria, for use in a Christmas festival, and to Mrs. Dr. 
Kerr at Canton, China, for use in the hospital. Copies 
of lesson-helps, Peloubet’s Notes, and files of The West- 
minster Teacher and The Sunday School Times, went to 
Japan, where so many understand English that they 
were very useful. 

“ Bound copies of complete files of Sunday-school 
papers have been sent to the Children’s Home, and also 
to the ‘ Mary Allen Seminary ’ for the freedmen in Texas. 
“Temperance literature, pledges and badges which 
we made ourselves of red, white, and blue ribbon, were 
sent to temperance workers in Tennessee, and singing- 
books to a girl of eighteen, who was trying (and suc- 
ceeded, too) to establish a Sunday-school in Kansas, 
where there was no school within many miles. 

“The letters we have received were indeed wonderful ;s 
it seemed so strange that we should hear of so much that 
had been accomplished. The answers to our prayers 
were 80 direct,—for we néver sent anything out without 
prayer. Once the young gentleman who led in prayer 
asked God that some soul might be converted by some- 
thing in that box, and that we might hear of it. And 
some months later, when we had almost forgotten our 
prayer, came a letter telling us that a woman, the mother 
of a large family of children, had been converted through 
reading one of those very books. Another time a letter 
came saying that forty scholars in one school had learned 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, in order 
to receive as a reward one of the Scripture-cards we 
had sent. 

“ This work has gone steadily on; box after box has 
been packed and started off; and now, at the end of 
three years, we have to report, as the sum total, 20,000 
pieces of religious literature collected and distributed. 
These are the visible results, but who can measure the 
influence that has gone out from our ‘ Literature Depart- 
ment’? Through God’s blessing, not only those who 
have received the books have been blessed, but the many 
who have so generously given the literature, and the 
young people who have done the work, have experi- 
enced untold pleasure in doing it; and in this active 
service for Christ their love for him has grown stronger, 
and many have been led to a desire for still higher 
service.” 





STUDYING THE BIBLE WITHOUT 
COMMENTARIES, 


Everything that has a use has also a possibility of 
misuse. Even so useful and so apparently harmless a 
thing as a Bible commentary may be perverted from its 
proper function, and instead of being a stimulus and a 
help to Bible study, may become an actual hindrance 
thereto. This possibility of abuse does not warrant the 
indiscriminate condemnation of all commentaries and 
lesson-helps as such, but it does suggest the necessity of 
caution in their use, and the importance of remembering 
that commentary-study is only a means to the end of 
Bible-study, and not Bible-study itself. 

The superintendent of a Philadelphia Sunday-school, 
Mr. H. ©. Remick, has lately undertaken to counteract 
the misuse of lesson-helps in his school by abandoning 
their use entirely. The difficulty which he experiences 
is felt by many another worker. The method which he 
has adopted for meeting the difficulty may or may not 
find a ready acceptance. In any case, however, his state- 
ment of his troubles and his proposed remedy will be 
read with interest, and it is therefore given herewith: 

“Our school is an offshoot from an old-established 
Sunday-sehool. There being no teachers’emeetings in 
the old school, both teachers and scholars became con- 
firmed in the habit of studying almost entirely from the 
lesson quarterlies. This habit was carried into our 
school, and on Sunday the Bible—God’s Word—was 
hardly to be seen. Believing this to be wrong, the 
writer, aided by the pastor, has induced about seventy 
per cent of the scholars to use the Bible alone during 
study hour. Heretofore we have worshiped in a hall, 
but have now engaged to build a church home. To 
further add to our scholars’ knowledgé of the Bible, as 





always in regular order. On Saturday evening these 


pledged by the school, we have decided to do away with 
lesson quarterlies after June 30. I enclose our first 
‘aid’ slip in this direction, ... Our teachers’-meeting 
is tegularly attended by about sixty per cent of the 
teachers, all of whom are active aids in the Bible plan.” 
The “ Aid Slip” referred to is a small slip of paper, 
printed as follows: 

No. 1, 

INTERROGATION METHOD oF LessON STUDY WITHOUT 
COMMENTARIES, 


Find the central thought in each lesson by carefully reading 
it. Then ask and answer the following eleven questions: 


1. What; 6. Where ; 

2. Of what kind; 7. When; 

3. How many; 8. How; 

4, How much; 9. Why; 

5. Who; 10. What then; 


11. With what; 

and apply the “ key-note” to each. 

May 5, 1889. (Rev. Dwieut E. MaRVIN.] 
Concerning the use of this slip, Mr, Remick explains? 
“Tt is a résumé of a full explanation given the school 
on May 5: Subject, ‘The Anointing at Bethany.’ The 
‘key-note’ of that lesson was, ‘The Expression of Love.’ 
To illustrate: 

1, What is an expression of love, 

2. Of what kind of love this expression should be 
a part, 

8. How many should give an expression of love. 

4. How much expression is to be given to our love, 

5. Who should be the object of our love. 

6. Where we ought to express this love, 

7. When we should love Christ, 

8. How express our love for him. 

9, Why our love should be given expression. 

10, What then is our duty to Christ. 

11. With what this love skall be expressed. 

“These lead to many side questions. All can be 
answered readily from the lesson and its references. In 
the ‘slip’ the words ‘central thought’ and ‘key-note’ 
are used synonymously, The plan is for home or private 
study, because great variance exists as to each one’s 
‘key-note’ ofa particular lesson. After such homestudy, 
the teachers’ meeting brings out practical suggestions as 
to application and spiritual seed-thoughts,” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor] 








CUTLER’S ETHICS.* 


We al! know that in this debatable fieid of ethics we 
rarely meet a book with which we wholly agree both in 
outline and detail. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that we should, as we are not yet ready to class ethics 
among the sciences reduced to mathematical expression. 
But even if we differ from the author upon a point here 
and another there, provided we find that he approaches 
the subject from the right side, is clear and candid, and 
helpful to us, we can read his book. with pleasure, and 
recommend it with heartiness, 

All this can be said for Dr. Cutler’s book on The 
Beginnings of Ethics, as it is a really excellent treatise, 
The title is perhaps a little misleading, as the work has 
to do with foundations, and not with historical begin- 
nings, It is an attempt to make clear the meaning of 
duty and the sense of obligation, and to show how an 
appreciation of ethical relations arises in man. It gives 
little attention to applied ethics and the division of 
duties, but contents itself with the task of establishing 
that from which they spring. 

Dr. Cutler does not fall into the Kantian error of 
divorcing from ethics every element of feeling. He 
dwells at length upon the sensibilities and their relation 
to the will, recognizing the fact that a purely feelingless 
being could not be a moral being in the sense in which 
we now use the term. He distinguishes the sense of 
obligation as a feeling of a quite peculiar kind, and 
maintains that it cannot have been brought into being 





*The Beginnings of Ethics. By the Rev. Carroll Cutler, D.D,, 
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by processes of association or by evolution from what is 
non-moral. Given this feeling of moral obligation, and 
a being capable of reasoning and forming proper judg- 
ments as to the relations of things, and you have, he 
thinks, the material out of which a science of ethics 
is built. 

It wil] be noticed that this makes our judgments as to 
the rightness of particular actions a result of observa- 
tion, reasoning, and reflection, and conscience a faculty 
which is capable of cultivation and correction. The 
point is a very important one. If conscience is infalli- 
ble, there is no such thing as blindness in wrong-doing. 
There is also no need for enlightenment, but only for 
persuasion. The deliverances of conscience, too, must 
be the same in all men, when dealing with the same 
subject-matter. Now, that this is not so would appear 
evident enough from a little observation of men. St. 
Paul’s confession seems unequivocal upon the former 
point, and one may convince himself upon the latter by 
putting a knotty question in casuistry to twenty sincere 
and fair-minded young people. The ayes and noes are 
sometimes exactly equal. 

On the question of the freedom of the will, Dr. Cutler 
takes a stand against the determinists. He aims espe- 
cially at John Stuart Mill, and yet he does not make it 
very clear where he differs from him except in the use 
of words. Mill, in his later writing, admitted about all 
that our author asks for with respect to a man’s ability 
to modify his own character, only he did not think that 
one can do it without adequate motive. This Mr. Mill 
called determinism; this Dr. Cutler calls rational free- 
dom, It is certainly not what most ethical writers mean 
when they argue for freedom. However, on this point, 
perhaps Dr. Cutler’s book will speak more clearly to 
others than it has done to this reviewer. The book is a 
good one. ‘ 





oA book altogether unique in literature is That Unknown 
Country ; or, What Living Men Believe Concerning Pun- 
ishment After Death. As it contains many conflicting 
gpinions about its subject, so it is likely to provoke con- 
flicting opinions about itself; but among them all there 
will be general agreement on this,—that the book is one 
of curious interest, and (if it is important tc know the 
state of opinion in contemporary Christendom) of excep- 
tional importance. The genesis of it was on this wise: 
The keen discussions that arose in “the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions” about the future 
state, made it obvious that, if all the speakers knew their 
own minds on this subject, they did not all know each 
other's; and the publishers resolved that, if enterprise 
and expenditure would effect it, they would have a book 
in which representative men of different nations and 
communions should speak their opinions and their 
reasons. A most remarkable list of writers has been 
gathered. The current “orthodoxy ” is championed by 
President Bartlett, Dr. Howard Crosby, Bishop Fowler, 
Bishop Hendrix, Dr. Joseph T. Smith, and many other 
strong men. The “ Andover hypothesis” of a future 
probation for those who in this life “cannot believe 
without a preacher,” is defended by Professor Harris of 
Andover, and by President Schultze of the Moravian 
Seminary,—who alleges that this tenet has not impaired 
the missionary zeal of the Moravian Church. The view 
of “conditional immortality” is presented by its most 
learned and eminent advocate, Edward White of Lon- 
don, and (among others) by Lyman Abbott and Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon; while various phases of universalism 
and restorationism are stated by Archdeacon Farrar, 
Dr. A. A. Miner, Edward Everett Hale, Professor Swing, 
and Dr. Thomas, The representation of American sects 
is fairly complete. English theology is represented by 
Dr. Angus, Mr. Fowle, Dr. Farrar, and Mr. White; 
France, in a valuable paper by the illustrious De Pres- 
sensé; Switzerland, by Godet; and Germany by Luthardt. 
The Roman Catholic theology could not ask for bet- 
ter representatives than Cardinal Manning and Father 
Hewit. A very important and valuable feature of the 
volume is the exposition of the various heathen theolo- 
gies on this subject, by scholars of the highest authority, 
—Professors Legge of Oxford and Rhys-Davids of 
London, and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. Among expres- 
sions of individual opinion, the one which most chal- 
lenges attention is the paper in which Mr. Fowle of 
Oxford boldly nails to the church-door the thesis that 
Christ taught nothing concerning the future life. One 
defect of the volume ought not to be passed by without 
sharp censure, Of ali books, this is one which pre- 
eminently requires to be thoroughly indexed, without 
which it is almost worthless as a book of reference. 
To have sent it out without indexes is an inexcusable 


Massachusetts: C. A. Nichols & Co. Sold only by 
subscription. 


The musical world, professional and amateur, will hail, 
with pleasure a series of fresh and fascinating essays, 
just published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The ama- 
teurs will be glad for the information and inspiration in 
the volume, while the professional world will rejoice that 
he amateurs are being informed and inspired, The 
author, Henry T, Finck, a New York newspaper cor- 
respondent, after graduating at Harvard*a dozen years 
ago, “recklessly borrowed $500 and went to Europe” 
to be present at the first Bayreuth Festival, spending 
$225 of the $500 for tickets for the Nibelung perform- 
ances. It need hardly be added that he is a romanticist 
and a Wagnerite. Yet he fully recognizes the nature of 
the excellencies of the Italian vocal style. His opening 
essay on Chopin, unfortunately giving title to the vol- 
ume,—for it fails to convey a true conception of the dis- 
cursive range of the book’s subjects and contents,—is a 
delightful analysis of the works and style of that won- 
derful genius of the piano-forte. Its object is to prove 
Chopin to have been in his own sphere “ quite as original 
and almost as revolutionary and epoch-making as Wag- 
ner.” There are thoughts deeply suggestive to every 
intellectual producer in the part which describes the 
manner in which musical composers work. The gather- 
ings of personal incidents are not always to be preferred 
to the work of Mr. George C. Upton in the same line. 
The author’s predilections for the sensuously intoxi- 
eating charm of music are too strong, but he finely 
demonstrates the value of music asa moralagency. On 
grounds with which readers of The Sunday School Times 
are familiar, exception must be taken to his advocacy of 
theater attendance on the part of religious people. A 
fault of the book is its sketchiness of style, especially’ 


.| noticeable in the last chapter, on German opera in New 


York. There are more appropriate places for scolding 
the box-holders of the Metropolitan Opera House for 
talking during the performance; and the mingling of real 
art criticism with every-day trivial fact, together with 
the occasional use of expletives more forcible than ele- 
gant, cannot but mar the chaste dignity of such a gen- 
erally well-written and handsomely printed volume. 
(745 inches, pp. 278. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


The efforts to evangelize by the aid of trained laymen 
have led to the preparation of helps for this class of 
Christian teachers, called “ workers,” in a little volume 
designed for their use by John H. Elliott, of Minneapolis, 
—Suggestive Teaching Outlines for Workers’ Training 
Classes. That such books are needed is evident enough. 
Few good helps for this class are in existence; many 
books, good in themselves, are too bulky or too techni- 
cal. That the “ workers” need better instruction they 
themselves feel most keenly. Hence the value of the 
book of Mr. Elliott, full of suggestions, plain and practi- 
cal, written after long experience in training men for 
this kind of service. It is arranged somewhat peculiarly, 
in thirty-nine lessons, to cover a course of nine months, 
one lesson each week. Each of these, however, consists 
of three parts: (1) Facts about the Bible; (2) leading 
truths taught in it; (3) practical ways of using it. This 
makes a continuity in each division, but robs each lesson 
of unity. Probably experience has led to the adoption 
of this plan. Awarding full praise to the book for its 
tone, purpose, and general excellence, it must be admitted 
that it might be improved. As a pioneer in its way, this 
is but natural. _There are some inaccuracies that could 
easily bé removed; for example, the statement that 
Codex Vaticanus is of the fourteenth century (p. 68), 
together with numerous typographical errors. In the 
doctrinal division, great emphasis is given to the pre- 
millenial theory, and the ordér of events laid down in 
detail. On these points there is room for great difference 
of opinion ; and it is not prudent for “workers,” without 
complete theological training, to take so dogmatic a 
position as that maintained on pages 109 and 110 of this 
little book. Nor is the deference paid to a mechanically 
literal translation, like that of Rotherham, altogether 
wise, At the same time most of the matter is very help- 
ful; and while the Bible-marking system recommended 
may be overdone, it is a step in the right direction. The 
book is cheaply printed. (7X4} inches, pp. x, 133. 
Chicago: W. W. Vanarsdale. Price, 50 cents.) 


Mr. Spurgeon is unwearied with his pen. His latest 
publication, while marked throughout by his character- 
istie quaintness and pithiness, differs in plan and pur- 
pose from most of his previous works. Like his Morning 
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by Morning and Evening by Evening, the arrangement 





is for every day in the year; but in the present volume 
only the promises of the Bible are made the theme of 
daily meditation. Hence the significant title, The Cheque 
Book of the Bank of Faith. The nature of the work pre- 
vents any analysis; but evidently the comments are the 
result of Mr. Spurgeon’s recent experiences, in bodily 
and mental pain, in controversy and bereavement, This 
gives them power and pertinence. As might be expected, 
homely and apt illustrations occur on every page, and 
the whole is full of comforting and cheering words. The 
largest number of texts is taken from the Psalms; Isaiah 
stands next in favor. In the New Testament the Gospel 
of John is most frequently used; but the Apocalypse 
stands next, showing that it is a book for the Church in 
trial. A single page is allotted to each day of the year, 
the 29th of February included. The book is well printed, 
and republished in America by Messrs. Armstrong and 
Son, with full consent of the author, by agreement with 
the English publishers. (7$><5 inches, pp. viii, 370. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50.) 


The quality of the pictures in the more recent books 
of M. Alphonse Daudet, the text of which he is rapidly 
grinding out for an eager public of uncritical buyers, is 
seriously falling off; the dainty and original delicacy of 
the figures and landscapes of the first Tartarin volume 
has largely become mere blotchy mannerism in Daudet’s 
latest work, Recollections of a Man of Letters. But 
meanwhile it is a pleasure to call attention to the charm- 
ing reissue of Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris, in two 
volumes of the ‘Collection Guillaume” of M.M. Mar- 
pon and Flammarion, Paris, in which Daudet’s works 
appear. The architecture and adornments of Notre 
Dame, Quasimodo, Esmeralda, and the attendant ecclesi- 
astics, give fine opportunities to the artists De Bieler, 
Myrbach, and Rossi, whose dainty compositions are in 
the best style of contemporary French book-illustration. 
(2 vol., 634 inches, pp. vii, 311; iii, 367. Paris: C. 
Marpon and E. Flammarion. Price, 7 francs.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The classical and historical ex oriente luz—“ out of the 
East comes light” —is in our own day and date demonstrat- 
ing its correctness in a most remarkable manner. The 
re-discovery of lost empires and their vast literatures, such 
as the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Hittite, have added 
most valuable new sources of information to our knowl- 
edge of Oriental antiquity and biblical lore. Pick and 
spade have in recent decades been most efficient aids in 
scholarly research. “Yet the discovery of such treasure 
as the Codex Sinaiticus by Tischendorf, and of the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles by Bryennios, both of 
which were seemingly accidental, are clear indications 
that the systematic investigation of the old libraries and 
cloisters of the East will doubtless bring to light docu- 
ments that may surpass in real value, both for history 
and for Bible research, even the rich wealth of the 
tablets of Assyria and the tombs of Egypt. Indeed, it is 
scarcely an open question that the teaching has been 
more valuable to the student of the origin and character 
of primitive Christianity than have the discoveries in 
the buried cities of the East for the Old Testament 
specialist. And the old Eastern libraries have in recent 
years contributed also other literary treasures. Lechler, 
the recently deceased professor in Leipzig, shortly before 
his death published an interesting account of more than 
a dozen new sources in the department of church history 
secured in recent years from this source. Fortunately 
systematic efforts are now being made to catalogue these 
libraries, and make their contents as easily accessible as are 
those of the Bodleiana and the British Museum. Western 
scholarship and the revived literary zeal of modern 
Greece are vying with each other in this good work. 
The codices to be examined are literally tens of thou- 
sands. Professor Gardthausen, of Leipzig, has published 
a catalogue of the Greek manuscripts of St. Catharine 
Cloister on Mount Sinai, and found there 1,223 of these. 
Unfortunately these manuscripts seem to be as poorly 
taken care of as they were when Tischendorf discovered 
there the first fragments of the Codex Sinaiticus in a 
waste-basket. Gardthausen significantly remarks that 
the library does not stand in need of books, but the 
books of a library. These codices, of which about two 
hundred are dated, have been collected from all the 
countries of the East, and, besides the New Testament, 
contain a vast amount of ecclesiastical and theoldgical 
material. Professor Lambros of Athens has for more 
than eight years been working on a catalogue of the 
manuscripts in Mount Athos cloisters. Several years 
ago he issued a catalogue of two of the libraries,—the 
Lawra and the Watopedion; the first containing about 
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one thousand, and the latter about four 
thousand manuscripts. He has now 
begun with his catalogue of the other 
eighteen libraries on the historic moun- 
tain, and has described so far 865 of the 
5,759 manuscripts found in them. In 
this way the libraries of Mount Athos alone 
contain more than ten thousand manu- 
scripts awaiting the investigation of schol- 
ars. Even ifa large percentage of these 
are of comparatively modern date, and 
their contents are of little worth, yet it is 
reasonably certain that among these thou- 
sands are scores, and possibly several hun- 
dreds, which will be of great value as new 
sources of research to Christian scholar- 
ship. Only a small beginning has been 
made with the investigation of these 
literary treasures. The experience with 
the Teaching justifies a hopeful expecta- 
tion of good things to come, 


| BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter pericd, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Ill effects of 
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religious writers of. the day.” 6cts. a copy; 60 
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“Teaching and Teachers”’ 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D,, Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher's work has been 

issued, I have not seen it, Teachers in general, and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


TEACHING AND ) TEACHERS 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 


After 


looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 


In writing, you may simply 


say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of | —— 
for examination, 


From the Rev, F. N, PELOUBET. 


“The hook is exactly one which I need; and I feel 


sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
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book, at the right tl 
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One copy of the book mailed, . . 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 
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Address, 
P. Oo. Box 1550, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new filue 
trated Calendar, Address HK, TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, SCHOOL 


For particulars enero 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ne MISSES ANABLE’S | 


for Touna. Apis. der | Mak hg op Sey 
will re-open _Beptember 25, at 16 Bayard street. 


J ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY, Chestnut and 

18th e.. Philadelphia. Newrooms. New gym- 
pas um, yi el tho oughly prepared for college and 
business. Scholars now entered for — term. Cata- 
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-, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL rae tRaaom 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Founded in 1734. Excellent wee. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work in ED 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Art. Our certifica 
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MUSIC AND FLOWERS 


Go well together, Prepare toe 7 the genial season by 
learning Bummer Songs, an ley ing restful Sum- 
mer Idyls, fond in SDondanes on the p ges of 

Books published by Ditson Company. 

Inour new Popular Song Collection ($1.00) are 

found such songs as * Happy Birds,” “ Hunting 


4-leafed Clover,” “A Garden,” “At My 
Window,” and ’32 others. 


In our new Choice Sacred Solos (¢1..) are 


found “Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” 
“When the Mists,” “Home so Blest,” and 30 
other songs of great beauty. 


In our new POpular Piano Collection (41.00) are 


mane pieces that sound well among the trees, 

ent de Leon,” * Alpine Shepherd, * For- 

get -me-not,” “ Fairy Echo,” ee in the 
ountains,”’ and 20 other pleasing p eces, 


tn our new Popular Dance Collection (41,00) 


there are many new and sparkling Waltzes, 
Polkas, etc, 

Spend a V in providing such books as the above, and 
also the genial College _ ongs ( 0 cts.), College 
cones for Banjo (i), for Guitar ($1). or Wen 
Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Songs We U 

to s nag (#1), or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus@o)lections, (See Catalogues,) 
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best quality, for sale at reasonable prices, 


Any Book Muiled for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


__C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. York. 
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SONC BOOK! 
By LOWRY & DOANE, 


IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 


Send 25 cents for a copy in paper, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


$1 L Randolph Street, Chicage. 


THE MUSIC BOOK OF 1889! 
J. R. SWENEY and 
W. J. KIRKPATRICK’S 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


Just issued. Price, 35 cents by mail, 


JOHN J. HOOD, enitaacipnia. Pa. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


A new music book for the Sunduy-school. By J. H. 
Kurzenknabe, Price, 35 cents; 830 per 1 "9. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


Another new music book for Sunday-schools, by W,A. 
Qgden, Price,sameasabove. Wesend both, as epect 
mens, for 50 cents, GOODENOUGH & W 
LOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 
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ol, Two editiona, for Soprano or Price, 40c. 
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And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


WELLS COLLEGE, S.none "es! 


AURORA, N. ¥. 
Fw. CoLLeGiatTK Course of shite Location beauti- 
ful and healtiful, Buildings elegant. A refined Chris- 
tian home. Session begins av ll, 1889, Send for 
catalogue. k, 8. FRISBEE , D.D., President. 


~ East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802, For both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat. Eleccric!] ght. Endowed, Kleven 
courses of instruction. $200.) ear. Opens September 


3 For illnstraced cutaulogue address the Principal, 
East Greenwicu, Riiode island. 





SEASIDE ASSEMBLY, KEY EAST, N. J. 


July 7 to August is, Se hools of Music, Klvcution, 
Chr pian Philosophy, L terature. Art, hnglish Bible, 
Greek, Sunday-school Normal, Kindergarte: 
For full cire Ular, ad ress General Conductor, Dk. ¢g, 
BLACKALL, 1420 Che stnut Street, Philadelphia, 
ORCESTER ACADEMY, 55th 7a 
Thorough pieparation tor College and Seb 
tific School. Certificate admits to Brown, Co 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Madison, Vassar, Weilesiey, - 
liams,—ai.d to Amherst in classics, 'Admirable new 
building, equipped with sboratorivsand gymnasiums 
dormitories attractive, homelike, well Aoied pW. 
tilated, heated by steam. Grounds beaut 
ABERCKOM BIE, A A. M., Principal; Worcester, Mass, 
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For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogonts 

Montgomery County, Pa, 
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Author & Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Catalogue and Specimen pages free. 
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for Sunday-s“hopl t achers, Model of Palestine (300 feet 
long). Orien‘al Museum, School of English Bible tor 
six weeks, under Dr. Harper of Yale. Classesin Zan- 
guage, Literature, Science,and Art. Famous men and 
women. Lectures and concerts, Rational Recreation, 
An ideal summer community. Good hotel, and 608 
cottages. Write, for full details, to 
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"cUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
pt Hage number of copies less than five. To a new 
Bu iber, be!f price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Stent $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (60 
cents), 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half biped (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
sold subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If @ school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


* FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smalier schools, whict. can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
shool is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
Shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
popers be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
butthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
Tess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, iv or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb rof 
copies in excess of the required number may. be .ab- 
scribed for atthe same time. Tbtachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in @ school. For 
epemeie: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
re the club subscription need not be for morethan 
r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 

scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 

ne shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a household to another in order to get the reduction 








red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new. additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (Sven 

ve). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
elub numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


“HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a pac! eto one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
Glub should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a = get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the Seemntog of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


order. 
pcitions may be made at any time to a club—such 
‘ tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
faying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 
r. 
Pidubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the post- 
, office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. ; 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other po 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the Deny oy by stating that 

e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year by 


' THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 

of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 

could be made than that for securing a Jair trial of the 

' . A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
ir one year onl: 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The = 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent » upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C,, will receive yoasy, or bee peeriy sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times {a e paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates :— 





rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ §to9 4 83.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d. “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Rupifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED, 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowen, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CeLesRATEO HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE, 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


"Sample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address, 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 





Thd most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRY IT 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
_ C.E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


KNOW IT ? Over 14 Millions Sold 


To perfect a cure, you must remove the caus 
WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME in th 
plies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Weak cane Night Sweats, and all Throat 
San unequalled remed 


he Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 








CHURCH 


La it Manufacturers in the Countr: 
8. Cc, ‘Sm - -« Beston, M tA 


LL & ©o., 


LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 





IMPORTERS OF CHURCH D 
H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 ah ay 88 M Sity. 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8S. 2d St., Phila, Pa, 





SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 


Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


Send for catalogue. 


ANNERS, FOR SU N DAY- 


Stands, 756. Send 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 


for illus. 
N. 3d & 





sisco B 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


free. 








Satisfaction 





20 Washin, 
195 Michis 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Refi 
Refi 


conceivable use. Catalogues 
lease state wants. 
REFLEOTOR 00. 
‘ton St., Boston, Mass, 
St.. Chicago, Il. 
2% N. 18th St., Philadelp Pa 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
uaranteed,or-nosale, Ke j 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata Sr 
logue furnished on application, ; 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 












Mention this p 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimzs anp Pras for CHURCHES 
Send for Price and C. 


Jatalogue. Add 
McSHANE & Co. " 


aper. 












or Infants & 
vali | 


Famspales fe Wepkest stomach. 


. irich 
4 (on every label). Palmer, Men” 


“INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. _ 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1m 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 








FRE Send 6 cents for }1b sample. | 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





BAKXER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 











Prices, BUCKE 


¢ BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati.oO. 


asks 18c. Heavy Embes: 
fe stating papers want 


WALL PAPERSeciec 


address in U. S., sampl 
0., 


AL. Diament & 


es 
120¢€ 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. 


e:rcular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
Vitmeeb, ls Lon. DPa bed, os 


~‘W. L. DOUGLAS $3 S 


and all shees tha' have his name and price stamped 


on the bottwr, are the 





ave Leetio. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


SCHOOLS, 


ormerino. Iron Banner 
rice-list, 
Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For oO BROS. and all other uses. 


OS., Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Ma, 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, etc. rae e ers Write for 


ith borders to match, 
’ Market Street, 
PbhUadeiphia, Pa. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


HOE, 





BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco CorseET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 








iW 
A\ i 


Patent Corse 


LADY AGENTS 


WANTED 


“FOR THE SALE OF THE 


MME. WILLIAMSON 
CORSET! 


Has the LARGEST SALE of any 
tin the Market, 
COOD TERRITORY. Apply 
AGENTS’ MANAG 
188, Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





are sold at all Leading 


eee | Goop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Retail Stores. Ask for th 





LINE CORSETS are the best. 
lions sold in this country alone. 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
Over 14 mil- 





Send for 





HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves. aiid 
to learn how to get them, and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves, Established 13862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 











H 


Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


on your IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


and 
Shoes, 








ev eAMPLE A CHiLD CAN KUN IT. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


LIFE’S TAPESTRY. 
[By Dora Greenwell.] 


Too long have I, y reer ge with tearful eye 
Pored “< this tangled work of mine, and 





mus 

Above each stitch awry and thread confused ; 
Now will | think on what in years gone by 
I heard of them that weave rare tapestry 

At royal looms; and how they constant use 

To work on the rough side, and still peruse 
The pictured pattern set above them high. 
So will I set my copy high above, 

And gaze and gaze till on my Spirit grows 
Its gracious impress; till some line of love 

Transferred upon my canvas faintly glows ; 
Nor look too much on warp and woof, provide 
He whom I work for sees their fairer side! 





JOHN BRIGHT AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL POLITICS. 


[George William Curtis, in Harper’s Magazine. ] 


Those who take a desponding view of the 
world, and who cite the oldest cry of discon- 
tent that it is sinking from a golden to an 
iron age, cannot deny the occasional signs 
of a better fate than they admit. One 
such sign is suggested by the late speech 
of Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, upon his 
friend John Bright. They are by far the 
most eminent of English statesmen of their 
time. In genius, in ability, in compre- 
hensive grasp, in oratorical power, none 
of the greater modern English figures— 
Sir Robert Peel, Canning, Pitt, Fox—sur- 

assed them. In purity of character and 
oftiness of life no Englishmen have been 
greater. 

Pitt died broken-hearted after Auster- 
litz; Fox was a great leader of opposition, 
rather than a constructive statesman; 
Canning but fancifully “called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old;”’ Sir Robert Peel proved his 
own greatness by accepting Bright’s and 
Cobden’s national policy, and nobly en- 
forcing it. But of John Bright, Gladstone 
said truly, “He lived to see the triumph 
of every great cause to which he specially 
devoted his heart and mind.” He illus- 
trated noble citizenship. He showed the 
profound difference between a public man 
and a politician,—and it is the difference 
between a lion and a mouse, His signal 
and unique service lay in the demonstra- 
tion of his life that the loftiest influence, 
the surest power, and the purest renown, 
in public life, belong to qualities which 
politicians do not necessarily possess, 

Such a life and career are of the utmost 
service to young men of the English- 
speaking race, both in England and 
America, by reminding them that mean- 
ness and trickery and littleness of every 
kind are not essential to the highest suc- 
cess. The runners with what is known in 
this country as the party machine sneer 
complacently at Sunday-school politics, 
and assure us that saloon politics are un- 
avoidable in a wicked world. But the 
facts are against them. There was never 
a great result achieved in our history 
which did not spring from Sunday-school 
politics. America is the child of the 
Sunday-school, not of the saloon, Our 
independence, the formation and preser- 
vation of the Union, and emancipation, 
were not the fruit of saloon or machine 
politics. They were the result of honest 
conviction and of sincere moral effort and 
devotion. The saloon follows majorities, 
but the Sunday-school makes majorities. 

Bright and Cobden were as savagely 
denounced in England when they began 
the Carn Law agitation, as Garrison and 
Phillips in this country when they raised 
the cry of abolition. The dependence of 
all of them was the popular conscience 
and good sense. They invoked the moral 
sentiment in public affairs; and there is a 
constant effort in all great publicdiscussion 
to plant the question upon that ground, be- 
cause of the instinctive confidence that it 
is immutable. Even tlie liquor interest, 
the saloon itself, seeks this security. To 
close the saloon, says its advocate, is to 
shut up the poor man’s club, which means 
that it would be inequitable, it would 
result in injustice. 

It is sometimes urged that it is absurd 
to deride politicians in a country where 
politics are a chief and fundamental in- 
terest, and where it is a primary duty of 
the citizen*to be interested in politics. 
Without reflection, this appears to be a 
not unreasonable remark. But it would 
be as wise to say that in a commercial and 
trading country, where the great mass of 
people are engaged in business, it is ab- 
surd to object to dealers in wooden nut- 
megs and sanded sugar. If a primary 
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and vital condition of business be dis- 
honesty, a community which is charac- 
teristically a business community is a nest 
of sharpers. If we cannot denounce con- 
fidence men without maligning merchants, 
it is because merchants are swindlers. 

This is equally true of the sphere of 
politics. In our current nomenclature 
the word “politician” has come to de- 
scribe a person who devotes himself to 

olitics for his selfish advantage. This, 
1owever, is really treachery to politics, 
which, truly understood, are concerne 
with the public welfare, and not with pri- 
vate gain. Undoubtedly, in a just and 
comprehensive sense, a statesman 1s a poli- 
tician, because he deals with the polity of 
the state. But the word is not currently 
used in that sense. Indeed, so distinc- 
tively has the word “politician” become 
the description of a self-seeker that it is 
used as the antithesis of “statesman; ” and 
to say that a man is a statesman, but not 
a politician, is to say that he makes poli- 
tics a service to the commonwealth, and 
not a trade for his own benefit. For the 
very reason, therefore, that in a republic 
politics should be the active concern of 
every citizen, the politician, or the man 
who seeks his own personal advantage 
under the false pretense of the public 
welfare, ought to be branded as an enemy 
of the state. 

All the trickery and meanness and cor- 
ruption of politics belong to the sphere of 
the politician in this sense, and for the 
public benefit the distinction should be 
constantly emphasized. The public man 
whose conduct-and career illustrate the 
difference between the statesman and the 
politician is a national benefactor. He 
sweeps away the cobwebs of sophistry 
which gather about the conceptions of 
ardent and ambitious youth, who, hear- 
ing with doubt and credulity the plausi- 
ble saying that we must fight the Devil 
with fire, forgets that the spirit which 
alone effectually overcomes the Devil says, 
simply, “Get thee behind me!” The 
power of the politician, however, is as 
undeniable as that of the saloon, which is 
one of his chief allies; and his power 1s 
never more insidious and dangerous than 
when he attempts to laugh away the con- 
victions and instincts of youth, or to bribe 
it with its own generous ambition. 

All this seductive endeavor is brought 
to'shame by a life like that of John Bright, 
and this, more than any particular policy 
or measure which he advocated, is his 
inestimable service. It is the influence 
of his character, rather than the special 
achievements of his advocacy, which is 
the true title of his renown. All the 
causes that he advocated, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, made distinct advances in the esti- 
mation of the world. “ But his character 
lies deeper than intellect, deeper than elo- 
quence, deeper than anything that can be 
described, or that can be seen upon the 
surface. The supreme eulogy that is his 
due is that he elevated political life to the 
highest point, to a loftier standard than 
it had ever reached. He has bequeathed 
to his country a character that can not 
only be made a subject of admiration and 
gratitude, but—and I do not exaggerate 
when I say it—that can become an object 
“of reverential contemplation.” 

This is the substance of what this whole 
country has just said of Washington, on 
the centennial of his inauguration. Hap- 
pily such men continually confront the 
pessimist, and reassure the faith which 
sees the golden age before us, and not 
behind. 








WANAMAKER’S. 


THE PRINTED MOHAIRS ARE THE RIVALS OF THE 
printed India Silks. Something is out of your life if 
you haven’t seen them this season, and will remain 
out if you fail to see them soon. 

The grounds are white, the stuff is crisp, bee A gis: 
ten as if touched with siiver sunshine. ‘The printing 
is exquisite. The flower figures, irue to nature, look 
like mountain blossoms blooming through a snow- 
bank. These printed Mohairs have a beauty all their 
own—unique. An added charm—one-fourth goes off 
the price. Last week 50 cents—now 37%. 29 inches. 

AT 50 AND 60C YOU SHALL HAVE SOME EXTRA GOOD 
all-wool Freach stuffs. Let two stand for twenty : 

75c Illuminated Melange, small plaids. A notably 
light, tough, and graceful stuff, 50c. 

$1 Cashmere Plaids, bright, cheerful ; 40 inches wide, 
60c. 





HERE ARE TWO MUSLIN SKIRTS : ONE HAS CAMBRIC 
ruffle with linen lace insertion and edge; the other 
has cambric ruffle with linen lace edge and insertion 
above the ruffie. The price of either is $1.50! 

Here’s another Skirt; muslin with French hand- 
embroidered ruffle, $1. 

Home work is downright extravagance in the face 
of such prices. i 

More of the imported Flannelette Underakirte, 
hand-embroidered. Better style than last lot an 


same price, $1.25. 
‘Muslin Drawers with hem and 2 plaits, guallty eq ial 
to Fruit of the Loom or Lonsdale, price 25c, You's be 


asking for them months after they're gone. 
AN UNUSUAL NUMBER OF IMPORTANT NEW Books 
this month. They always reach our New Buok table 


7 one Boox News is ready. Severa! illustrations 
besides the author-portrait, Wilkie Collins, te Eng- 
lish novelist, 5¢, 0c a year, 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 


whom you must know. 


below: 

Chinchilla, $3 per yd. 

Chlidema, $2.25 per yd. 
Saxony, $2 per yd. 


Of us to more advantage than from any one else in the world. 
In proof of this, we refer you to any of our 30,000 Customers; some of 


In buying of us you help to keep the Philadelphia workman, you help to 

keep Philadelphia the greatest Carpet market in the world, and you help your- 

self by buying the best Goods for the least money, as you can see by the prices 
; 


Veivets, $1.30 per yd.; some $1.10. 
imperial Velvets, $1.15 per yd.; some $1. 
Axminster, $1.50 per yd. 
Body Brussels, $1.25 per yd.; some $1.10 and $1. 
Tapestry, 8Oc. per yd.; some 65c. and S5c. 
Chlidema Ingrain, $1 per yd. 


Extra Super Ingrain, All Wool, 75c.; some 60c. 
Extra Super Ingrain, Cotton Chain, 6GOc.; some 50c. 
Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloth, Linoleum, China Matting, Etc. 
Take a manufacturer’s advice and buy now. 


3-Ply, $1 per yd. 





John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


s09 and S11 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








No Other City, 






Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT Co, 3*™®S ». BUSTED. 


No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 


President, 








O'NEILLS, 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Sammer Goods. 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples furnished upon appiication. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
eharges. 





Specialties in Silks, 


Weshall put on sale, this week, 
one line of Black Faille Fran- 
caise, 20 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; and a very large pur- 
chase of Plain Colored Gros 
Grains, in over 30 desirable 
shades, at 75 cents per yard, © 

These goods are of exceptional 
value, and calculated to give 
excellent satisfaction. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and lilth S8t., 
New York. 





ILKS worth @1 00 to #1 25 for oniy 75 cts During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 





Philadelphia. 
{SOli ; 


Grains and Satin Ruadames, worth fully §1.00 to $1.25 
per yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A, 
tevens, 69 Sitaie Street, Chicago. Ill. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


of our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Reliable goods sold by mail as cheap as over 


the counter. 


DRY GOODS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


In fact, anything you want or meed. 
on of Ladies’ Underwear and Infants’ 
Cambric and muslin Corse rfect 
ting, 15¢., 19¢., 25¢. Serena pe 7 
uslin Night Robes, good quality, with tucked 


and sleeves, 


» 59c., 69¢., $1.00, 
Night Slip, of cambric, with plain ruffle at the 
may = sleeves, and wide hem on the bottom, 29c. 
French Woven Corsets, 6%c.; usual price, $1.00. 


oke and cambric ruffle around nec! 


Also, large assortment of Men’s and Boys’ Rub- 
— éoa , and Misses’ Newports and Circu- 
Send for full price-lists. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


OUR: PANTS 
CROW 


the wool to full-iledged 
Tom We make the cia, Layee tyte ty 
rear panen, and SAVE you three profits. 


Ss & t] 
CUARANTEED ALL WOOL. 
We give you the advantage of our facilities— 

A Perfect Fit, Late Patterns, andthe 
Bend bor salon sifeasarng ies od tape 
manate, "We refer to Seventh National ‘hank, 2 Philada, 

@ make the Coods. eref 
We makes the Carment. We can therefore 





Sermons same money will buy elsemlere 
ig25. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 


N.W. Cor. 4th & Market Sts,, Philadelphia. 


YOUR ADDRESS roetat dara, 


mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 

pny S eertoen 5 Aopen, mapas oy wbereby 
1ayV urclothing eutto ©, and sent ti 

any express or P.O. Pants $310 $0. 8u ts 913.25 10 $21, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 
Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St, Boston, Mass, 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE :— 
285 Broadway. New York; 943 Pennsylva- 
nin Ave., Washington, D. C.: 72 Adams St., 
Chie . it.; Burnside Building, Worces- 
ter, ass.; Gilmore House, Springfield, 
Mass.; 60 Market St.. Lynn, Knees 198 
Wes'min-ter St,, Providence, R. I,3; Old 
Register Building, New Haven, Conn. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c, for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees, For 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom fothin 
4®inch tape, and full directions. BAW STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEE-B8ULC Baggy. Wrinkled, 
Yi eed ff é SL phe restored and keptin 
fre ew shape xvod style by our perfect 
§Ha PER, © Sent prepaid for $1.00, 
ich pay to Hoad Men, loca) Canvassers 
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‘1 PER 
©, CENT. 


PAYABLE 
a QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security.( 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, | ?°Peyonshire st. 


Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & WeT. Barber, Managers 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000 
HERBERT E. Batu, President, Topeka, Kantas. i 
Grorek C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass 








{ 
O/ Solid Ness Connty OS | 
ye i BHO. 
Securities, “Boston. 
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ye INSURE IN THE TRAVELER 


Banas. NLALL SRANCHES. 








vestment Lists. Special Department for Ladies 


-A.K & CO. BA s. 
eaiticds fot Whanteeraae Renta Fein 
WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 

Has great experience in loaning be ages A in Nebraska 
for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to siz 
years. For details and references, write for circular, 


SEATTLE No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
Average winter temperature above 
zero. Seattle, largest city in WashingionTerr’y, Popu- 


lation 25,000. Commercial, educational and fi 
center of Puget Sound Country ull informati 


Si SE-AT-TLE, Sash, Mamta 
AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


_808and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. __. 
For example of its operation address the Co 
giving your age, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO, 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestail-the-year climatein 
the world, Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Ww, prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
Cc. E. Sramons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il 
F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 

South. J. F. MANCHA,Claremont, Va 


Do You Want Money? QS 
Have you One Hundred, One. [ (am) =- 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely ©) 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency. sole use of our PHILA. 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented impro in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars your town is taken. We refer to 
commercial agency. Capital $300 ooo. Full Pai 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
qo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


“eux A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 
TCH and 


Writeforparticularsto NAEGELE WATCH 
JEWELRY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phils, 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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STOCKINGS. 
F, P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded 
Stain the Feet or F 
THE SLANE 








EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 
At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
tor Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised fully ev 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. vn 


CORNISH | uitstratedcatstogua “ialled tres 


to add b 
0 - GANS j “CORNISH & co., 
| Washington, N. J, 


1)°ar BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bom 
DETT ORGAN Co., Lima , Erie, Pa. 

















gents —wanted Name this 5 
TROUSER RE-SHAPER CO.” COLUMBUS, 0, 





PROAN Tens Betaain iss Sg Figs Orcs. 


mnamerrwonor | 
BOSTON INVESTMENT CO Cs 
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COPYRIGHT. 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try itin your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be sccomplished in c ing and 
scouring, for which ao. it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Sapolio makes its appearance and quickly, too. 

No. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doo- 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
“everybody rides them 
instead of horses! a 

Send for free illus- G \ 


trated CATALOGUE, A Yj 


¢ 
A 


aud learn all about ANS 


OVERMAN WHEEL co., Makers, 
CLES 











Greatly Improved with ewi @ shackles on one 
ea lest ridings eckicle made, The springs length. 

Raapred ool  tenans Otuniee ox Tae 
city peng Re pee satisfaction. 





for (Name goods : 
BBY CARRIAGES ts ian 
St-Philada: 


G MFG.CGO. 145 N. Sth 


a een ne — 








ss, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


POTS SER BN 


wee A SOLID 



















15 Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 

Adapted fr Residences, Churches, Cemete- 

pe eS TY arms, Gardens. &c. 
a : 

ng 08s, dow Guards, 


ete,, write for our iilus, price list mailed 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Gentral Expanded Metal Co, i. W. Rxpanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


URPEE'S .£40%, {889 ear 
No —— ptaad Sperral List a” Novelties free to 
address. W. ATLEE Borree & Oo.. Philadelpbia, 





JF YOU WANT ROSES, 


LOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDs, send . for 





TWIN BABIES. 


We wish you could see our twin babies, the funniest little dimp- 





led darlings you can imagine. Not every family is blessed with twins, 
but here is something which every family can have. Send us your 
name on a postal card and we will deliver you a Great Bargain Box con- 
taining 100 Cakes (full size) Sweet Home Family Soap, and in the box 
will be packed without charge all of the valuable presents, extras, etc., 


named below: 


One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon. 

One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon. 

One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife. 

One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate, 
* One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. } 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 

One Arabesque Mat. 

One Turkish Towel. 





Ss. 

p< sa CRAN’MA 

One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 

Two Celluloid’€ollar Buttons, (patented). 

Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the Presidents 
of the United States. 

Twenty-four Pictures. 


Many of which are Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fram- 
ing, and are handsome decorations for the parlor, entitled : 


One Wash Cloth. Desdemona, Owl’d Lang Syne. 
One Glove Buttoner. Our Boys. Our Pets, 
One Package Pins. Doe’s Head. The Darlings- 


Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 
A Faithful Friend. * The Maid of Orleans. 


One Spool Black Silk Thread. 
One Japanese Silk Handkerchief. 
One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. ° 








One Lady’s Handkerchief. Marguerite. After the Storm. 

One Chily’s Setteted Handkarciilef, > Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream, 
One Biscuit Cutter. Jockey Joe- Futurity. — 

One Cake Cutter. Skye Terrier. The Interview. 

*One Doughnut Cutter. Phunny Fellows. On the Sands. 

One Handsoine Scrap Book or Portfolio. The Monkeys. Yachting. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap.—aAn exquisite beautitier. Producing that peculiar del- 
icate transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin which is so greatly admired. It removes all roughness, redness, 
blotches, pimples and imperfections from the hands and face. For all toilet purposes it is the luxury of luxuries. Especially 
adapted for the nursery or children’s use, or those of delicate skin. 

One Bottle Re cr Perfume.—aA delicate, refined, delicious odor for the handkerchief and clothing. The 
most popular and lasting perfume ever made. 

@ne Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder.—An incomparable dentifrice, giving beauty and whiteness to the 
teeth, preserving them and invigorating the gums. Purifies the breath. One bottle lasts a half year. Men, women, children— 
young and old—prefer MopyesKA TooTH Powpker to any other ; always ready to use by shaking a little on the brush. 

One Napoleon Shaving-Stick.—‘ Shall I call a barber to shave you ?” was asked of Napoleon. ‘Men who 
rule empires shave themselves” was the reply. Our Napoleon Shaving-Stick meets the exact want ofall men, young and old ; it 
is ready for use always, no éhaving-cup (to get dirty and break) is required ; made of the finest vegetable and imported oils. We 
guarantee it will keep the face free from tetter and all kinds of sores, pimpl _or bletches. 

One Box 1-4 dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 

One Box 1-4 dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

One Box 1-4 dozen Elite Toilet — ; 

One Box 1-4 dozén Creme Oatmeal ilet Soap. f : 

Six Packages Boraxine, for cleaning woodwork, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing grease spots or stains 
from carpets, etc., or general house-cleaning. Has noequal. Saves half the labor of washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is 
a blessing to every housekeeper who uses it. 

It costs only one cent for a postal card to bring right to your door all of the above sent 
as presents in our Great Box which also contains 100 Large Cakes. “Sweet Home” Family 
Soap. A full year’s supply of soap for the average family. We have unlimited confidence 
in the judgment and sterling honesty of the American people. They know good value when 
they see it. They appreciate the energy and enterprise of a firm which shows itself capable of 
doing a service to them either in saving actual outlay or improving the standard of the goods 
they want to use. 3 


Our price for the great box complete is $6.00, freight prepaid to all Railroad Stations East of the 
Rocky Mountains. A full year’s supply of Soap for the average family. 


Wary we Make Tuis TempTinG Orrer. First.—It is to introduce “Sweet Home” Soap 
into every neighborhood where this advertisement isread. It is the very best soap made, and 
any person once using it will always use it, and become a steady customer. 

Second.—We propose a new departure in the Soap Trade, and shall sell direct from the 
factory to consumer, spending the money allowed for expenses of traveling men, wholesale 
and retail grocers’ profits, ia handsome presents to those who order at once a case of ‘Sweet 
Home.” 

Third.—No AGENTS ARE wanted, and we do not sell to grocers. “Sweet Home” Soap 
is made for the select family trade only. It is perfectly pure, thoroughly seasoned, and gives 
perfect satisfaction, and to induce people to try it we accompany each case with the useful and 
valuable presents named above, ‘Sweet Home” is the perfection of family soaps. 

Our Terms:— We do not ask you remit in advance, nor run any risks, nor take any chan- 
ces. We merely ask permission to deliver yeu acase of these goods, and if after 30 days’ trial 
you are fully convinced that the soap is all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in every way, no charge will be made for what 


ou have used. How can we do more? 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SENECA STREET, 


REMEMBER “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine, pure soap, made from refined tallow and vegetable oils. O 
account of its firmness and purity each cake will do double the work of the common cheap soaps usually sold from groceries. Please 
do not confound “Sweet Home” Family Soap with the common cheap soaps (made to sell). “Sweet Home” is made for use, and 
each cake will go twice as fur as the common stuff sold at five cents ner bar. 


firm has been in the Soap business many years, and as to onr reliability we refer vou to any banker in the United States. When you are in 
Buffalo come and see us. Visitors are always welcome. Our factory 1s a large five-story brick building and has a capacity of Ten Million Pounds a yeate 


y 
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Grocer Me Ye to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILT 


BEST | THE PERFECTION Perfnstea 





r new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
. West Greve, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. PENIN SUL A HOU S Seabright, 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested a : New Jersey. 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your First class, Ocean, river, bay. Artesian well water, 





MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE, He 


STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


Waste Goneumning CANDLES are 
andNO unequaled. BOYCE BROTHRE 
DRIP § Ph plia,SoleAg’tsUnitedSiates 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, St Forereties terms 385 proprietor 


an 
Perfect drainage. ‘No mosquitoes. Opens June—. 


rks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water. in midst of grandest mountain 


scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
Nos. 303-—404—170-604. and recreation. ble and accommodations excel- 





the Sunday Schoo) Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money lose therehy 


that ubey 








